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EDITORIAL 


OR TWO DAYS in January, the 12th and 13th, a 
k company of Christians representing nearly half of the 

principal communions of the universal church will 
be in session in Baltimore. The occasion will be the first 
public conference of the Christian Unity league, a local 
body that has been 
organized with a Dis- 
ciple as president, a 
Presbyterian as vice- 
president, a Methodist as secretary, and an Episcopalian 
as treasurer. There will be addresses on various aspects of 
the problem of Christian unity, together with study con- 
ferences and group discussions. And on the evening of the 
final day, after a closing word on “The Cross the Symbol 
of Unity,” the membership of the conference will celebrate 
the Lord’s supper together. To those who remember what 
happened—or, rather, what failed to happen—at Lausanne 
last summer, the announcement of this conference in Balti- 
more, with its participation by those of the Anglican tradi- 
tion in a service that will be presided over by a Presbyterian, 


A “Lausanne Conference” — 
With the Lord’s Supper 


comes to bring renewed hope. The announcement sent out 
by the Christian Unity league of the preparations for this 
particular celebration speaks of it, somewhat quaintly, as 
one that will be “conducted by representatives of those 
communions that are not afraid to sit with their brethren of 
other communions in the remembrance of the sufferings of 
Christ.” Yet that is, by any honest standard of judgment, 
the essential significance of such a gathering. It cannot be 
as outwardly impressive as Lausanne, but it will prove that 
there are Christians and communions “not afraid.” And 
the reassembling of Christ’s followers about his table is, 
at the last, a test of courage. 


Ohio’s Election Did Not 
Repudiate Prohibition 
HE DANGEROUS EXPEDIENT of adopting a 
measure that promotes their cause even when it violates 
the moral conviction of thousands of voters has again been 
illustrated by the anti-saloon league, this time in Ohio, That 
state had a law which made the fees of justices of the peace 
dependent upon the costs and fines assessed in their courts. 
This law was declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of the United States. In the election just held the 
voters were called upon, in a state-wide referendum, to 
consider a measure known as the Marshall bill, which sought 
to avoid the unconstitutional phases of the previous law but 
still left the pay of the justices of the peace dependent upon 
the fines and costs assessed in their courts. The device was 
that of creating a fund in the county treasury from such 
fines and costs, the justices to receive their salaries from 
this fund, provided their courts produced enough to pay 
them. In other words, whatever deficit lack of fines pro- 
duced would be taken out of the salaries of the justices. 
A judicial system which depends upon fines assessed for 
the pay of its judges is vicious, but the anti-saloon league of 
Ohio not only supported this measure but campaigned 
actively for it, declaring it a major wet and dry issue. The 
bill was overwhelmingly defeated and now the wets are 
shouting the league’s contention that it was a test of wet 
and dry sentiment. Of course this is a misinterpretation of 
facts. Thousands of drys voted against the measure be- 
cause of its vicious judicial aspect. Governor Donahy, an 
ardent dry himself, was known to oppose this measure. 
It was defeated because it was intrinsically wrong, and the 
mere fact that it would have expedited judicial processes 
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in dealing with prohibition cases did not remove that funda- 
mental shortcoming. Civic reform and social righteous- 
ness are never forwarded by the use of expedients that are 
unethical and wrong in themselves. 


Detroit’s Election as a 
Lesson to Drys 

T THE RISK of somewhat overloading our columns 

in this issue-after-elections with political news, some 
reference to the choice of a mayor in the city of Detroit 
seems required. The country has been told of the way in 
which, in a preliminary primary, the field of candidates 
was narrowed to two—Detroit’s present Mayor Smith and a 
veteran councilman, Mr. John C. Lodge. In this primary 
Mr. Lodge had a tremendous lead, and his victory seemed 
certain until the mayor, flinging aside the economic liberal- 
ism which had made his administration notable in some 
respects, shifted the campaign to the liquor issue. An- 
nouncing that it would be impossible to enforce prohibition 
in a city such as Detroit, and that he had no desire to en- 
force it, the mayor swept into a spectacular campaign that 
bid fair, for a time, to reelect him. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Lodge was elected with a majority of about 12,000 
votes. His victory is asserted to prove that, even in such 
an urban center as Detroit, with Canada only ten minutes 
away, and a population attracted by the motor factories of 
a sort that might be expected to favor a wet policy, the 
strength of the drys, when aroused, is sufficient to carry 
an election. As such a demonstration, the Detroit election 
had its value. It is unfortunately true, however, that it 
contained a lesson of equal value for the drys, if they are 
not totally blind. In Detroit the drys proclaimed Mr. Lodge 
as their champion, and acclaimed him without any reserva- 
tions whatever. Mr. Lodge, however, was notably silent 
Now that he is elected his first act 
has been practically to repudiate his dry support, to inform 
dry organizations that he wishes no advice from them, and 
to point out to the city that, in being elected, he did not 


during the campaign 


promise to enforce the liquor laws “in any special way.” 
Detroit, therefore, furnishes another example of the short 
sightedness of the policy of being content with defeating 
a wet. Dry law enforcement will be assured only when the 
drys turn from the negative policy of opposing wets to the 
positive policy of supporting real drys. 


Cheering Word from 
Baltimore 

EJOICING will be general throughout the churches at 

the word from Johns Hopkins hospital, in Baltimore, 
that Bishop Brent is responding to treatment. To those 
who were at the Lausanne conference last summer the evi- 
dent condition of Bishop Brent’s health was a cause for 
grave anxiety. Following his return to this country the 
bishop had to ask to be relieved of many of the responsi- 
bilities which he has borne, among them the supervision of 
Episcopal churches in Europe. It was this act which was 
so unfortunately misinterpreted in the press as resignation 
of the bishop’s diocese of western New York. Finally it 
became necessary for the bishop to enter the famous Balti- 
more institution for a prolonged rest and extensive medical 
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treatment. After weeks during which his friends waited 
impatiently for news of his progress, the word now comes 
from the bishop’s medical attendants that he has passed 
the critical point and that there stands nothing between 
him and a full resumption of his duties but a period of 
recuperation. It can be taken for granted that this period 
for rest will be provided for the bishop, and that the desire 
for his full recovery will be so general that he will be the 
first to suggest a resumption of the extraordinary tasks 
which he has been carrying. Something of the hunger of our 
churches for leadership is to be seen in the way in which 
Bishop Brent has become, in the relatively brief period 
since he returned from the Philippines, not only a com- 
manding figure in the affairs of his own communion, but 
a prophet honored in all the communions because of his 
advocacy of Christian unity and his devotion to the cause 
of world peace. Bishop Brent is one of the few American 
churchmen whose stature overtops all denominational lines, 
It is a joy to know that the promise of his service holds 
good for years to come. 


The New Note in 
Armistice Observance 

HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY mails are bulging with 

letters and newspaper clippings giving accounts of 
\rmistice week sermons and addresses on the outlawry of 
war. This is the first time since the war that the outlawry 
note has found full-voiced expression in the peace utterances 
of the nation. It is more than interesting, it is thrilling, to 
watch an idea of vital importance make its way into public 
acceptance. Two years ago the bare term, “outlaw war,” 
crept for the first time into the vocabulary of peace ad- 
vocates. Last year it began to be more than a mere phrase 
and became a slogan, a kind of unintelligent rallying call for 
anti-war emotion. This year it appears as a definite idea, 
a constructive philosophy and technique, for the achieve- 
ment of peace. This is not to say that all speakers who 
espoused the outlawry of war equally grasped its meaning 
or set it forth with consistent understanding. That would 
be expecting too much of minds which have long been look- 
ing in other directions for peace. Such minds long implicit 
in organized movements for peace based on the principle 
of securing it by the retention and use of the war system 
itself, could not suddenly execute an intellectual right-about- 
face. It requires time to take on a new attitude toward in- 
ternational relations, and not less to shake off an old attitude. 
But the thousands of sermons and addresses delivered dur- 
ing armistice season on the thesis that any scheme for 
peace which depends for its success upon the favor of the 
war system is doomed to futility, are bound to cause further 
reflection on the part of the peace-loving mind. The pro- 
posal to outlaw war, accepted too easily by many who look 
upon it as a kind of truism to which they can thoughtlessly 
nod assent, is bound in the end to create great intellectual 
disturbance. Some day such superficial believers will awake 
to see that their whole outlook on international affairs must 
be reconstructed in the light of the discovery that the 
barbarous institution of war is now the supremely legal 
thing in civilization. That multitudes of ministers and other 
moral leaders have now awakened to this necessity is heart- 
eningly evidenced by their armistice utterances. 
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Back to the Manitou and The 
Happy Hunting Ground 

POW-WOW of Canadian Indians representing the 
A Six Nations is reported to have taken action definitely 
abandoning Christianity and returning to the old tribal 
religion. The official character of this gathering is denied 
by the well-known Indian guide, Fred Beauvais, on the 
eround that those who conducted it were not real chiefs 
and that the law explicitly forbids any but Indian chiefs 
to hold public meetings of Indians. The 
script’s correspondent, agreeing that the gathering was 


Boston Tran- 


of decisive significance for the religion of the Indians, 
says that it was not really a pow-wow but “inaugural 
services in which present 
constitution or their 
Mrs. American Horse says that “the Indians 


those were duly 


religious 
taught the basis of forefathers’ 
religion.” 
were bound to turn back to their forefathers’ god, the Great 
Spirit, for sympathy in their present state, tied down as 
they are by the white man’s laws.” There have been three 
hindrances to the real conversion of the Indian. The first 
is that the white man’s practical attitudes have not always, 
r generally, been such as to commend his religion to the 
acceptance of his prospective converts. The second is that 
Christianity has been handed down to the Indians as the 
religion of a conquering people backed by every sort of 
claim to cultural and racial superiority on the part of its 
exponents. And the third is that the Indian has a tribal 
coherence, a power of internal resistance to external in- 
fluences, and a capacity for conserving social tradition that 
ire almost inconceivable to the white man. Lacking written 
records, the tribal memory is tenacious to an almost in- 
credible degree. A pueblo on the Rio Grande had friendly 
relations with the Comanches a century ago, exchanged 
visits, and, in compliment to their friends, learned a dance 
with words in the Comanche language. The dance is still 
given in San Ildefonso with the accompaniment of the 
riginal words, though no man in the pueblo has seen a 
Comanche or understood a word of the language for the 
better part ot a hundred years. About 1690 a Tewa pueblo 
moved four hundred miles west into the country of the 
Hopis in Arizona, an entirely different linguistic group. It 
still maintains its separateness and speaks its own language 
in the midst of an alien speech. Against such stability of 
custom, it is little wonder if the processes of evangelization 
as they have been conducted have often gotten but a little 
way beneath the surface. 


Indianapolis’ Hopes It Has 
Its Last Mayor 
pee 
willing to risk any uprising of popular resentment is 
llustrated in recent developments of the municipal tangle 
in the city of Indianapolis. Mayor Duvall, elected by a cor- 
rupt machine with the help of the ku klux klan, refused to 
surrender his office upon indictment and conviction under 


HOW FAR politicians of the machine type are 


the corrupt practices act. Fearing possible impeachment by 
the city council, he appointed his wife controller, because 
the law makes the controller successor to the mayor in case 
of death or disability. The council, being of the same com- 
plexion as the mayor politically, refused to impeach him 
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until the civic organizations of the city had not only de- 
manded his resignation but had discovered legal means for 
the purging of the city hall. The councilmen then threw 
the mayor down and elected their own chairman as mayor 
pro tem. The mayor, foreseeing their action, resigned a few 
hours before it was taken and his wife became the city’s 
chief executive. This lady appointed his honor’s attorney as 
controller, resigned at the end of a half-hour, and the at 
torney of the self-deposed executive became a claimant for 
the mayor’s chair. The two claimants for the throne then 
went into court, and the ku klux chairman of the city council 
obtained the crown. The civic associations of the city and 
the chamber of commerce, carefully excluding the central 
trades and labor assembly, sent delegates to a central com- 
mittee for the purpose of proposing a list of high-minded 
The 


council—four of whose members had by this time been in- 


business men as candidates for permanent mayor. 


dicted by the grand jury for bribery—paying no attention 
to the citizens’ committee, elected the attorney of the in- 
dicted councilmen as permanent mayor. The council was 
republican and the new executive is an old time democrat 
who has held many offices by the favor of his party and who 
was also at one time an attorney for the ku klux klan. So 
just how straight the straightening out of the tangle has 
been made remains to be seen. Meanwhile the harried city 
awaits the expiration of the normal term in 1930 for which 
its present administration was elected. Then it will go under 
the city manager form of government. 


The Quaker World 
Do Move, Too 


O PERIODICAL that The 
Christian Century is read with more relish than the 


reaches the offices of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, of Philadelphia. This weekly, which 
preserves the flavor of old-time Quakerdom, gives con- 
tinuing evidence of the vitality that remains within the 
society of these plain folk who talk a plain language and 
seek ever to render a plain accounting of the spiritual ex- 
periences which are theirs. But there are times when some 
things creep into these guarded pages which make us wonder 
whether, after all, the adherence of the Friends of today 
to the ideals and practices of the past is as rigid as might 
be believed. For instance, the issue of the Intelligencer for 
“eleventh month 12” contains an advertisement inserted by 
that widely-known firm of Philadelphia Quakers, Straw- 
bridge and Clothier. These Quaker merchants are here seek- 
They offer fur coats, women’s and 
price from $145 to $385. 


guaranteed fashionable—‘the outstanding new 


ing Quaker trade. 
misses, ranging in They are 
fashion on 
every grandstand.” Of course, $385 for a fur coat might 
not scandalize John Woolman much. Not if he knew what 


some fur coats cost. 


A Cew-Path Through a 
Skyscraper 

HOSE who are accustomed to think that all the 
T anachronisms and all the unprofitable survivals of 
things that have lost their utility with the changing times 
are to be found in the field of religion, may contemplate 
with edification not unmingled with pious mirth the build- 
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ing of a cow-path through a new twenty-two-story office 
building in Chicago. This skyscraper is within three blocks 
of the corner which is sometimes proudly, though perhaps 
inaccurately, described as “the busiest corner in the world.” 
It need scarcely be stated that there exists no present urgent 
need for a cow-path in that vicinity. But when the early 
settler, who had a cow-barn on the rear of his lot, sold the 
property which separated it from the street, he stipulated 
in the deed that for all time a ten-foot passageway should be 
left to the site occupied by the barn. The cow has gone. 
The barn has gone. The settler has gone. Every charac- 
But the legal 
requirement stands fast. Whether anybody needs it or not, 
a right of way must still be preserved by which the vanished 
cow may go to and fro between the vanished barn and the 


teristic of the neighborhood has changed. 


pasture which is now covered with twenty stories of stone 
and steel. The case is striking, but not unique. Human 
nature is always doing things like that—tying up progress 
for all eternity, or for so much of it as it can control, by 
establishing an unchangeable means for meeting some 
temporary end. Sometimes, as in this case, it does not 
greatly matter; the cow-path becomes a tunnel through a 
building designed to meet a modern need, and the life of 
the city flows around and over it with only a little wasted 
space and lost motion. Sometimes it means the perpetuation 
of a custom or an institution which blocks the world’s 
progress in more serious ways. And it is not only religion 
that is maintaining cow-paths through skyscrapers. 


A Dry Republican 


Convention 


T IS NOW CLEAR that the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion depends upon the character of the delegates select- 
ed to sit in the republican convention of 1928. Given 

a republican convention composed of political hacks, picked 
by old-line leaders whose major interest it is to avoid any 
issue which may disturb their control of party machinery 
and patronage, and the result will be four more years of 
supine acquiescence in a policy that allows prohibition to be 
granted lip service in legislatures and made a political foot- 
ball in important portions of the nation. Given a republi- 
can convention composed of delegates who believe in prohi- 
bition, who are eager to write an honest enforcement plank 
into their platform, and determined to choose none but an 
honest dry candidate to stand on that platform, and new 
vigor and achievement will mark the cause overnight. 
Given the former sort of convention, and no matter how 
the drys may try to impress it after it has assembled, all 
they will get will be only a sop flung by the politicians. 
Given the latter sort of convention, and no matter how 
eager the party wheelhorses may be to dodge, there will be 
no way under heaven by which prohibition and its enforce- 
ment can be kept from winning a popular mandate that will 
give it a new moral authority throughout the nation. 

At least one major American leader sees this. Senator 
Borah made the demands of the situation too clear for 
mistake when, in his magnificent speech in New York on 
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November 12, he told the drys that the place in which to 
align the republican party on the side of active prohibition 
enforcement is on the floor of the approaching republican 
convention. The reasons are obvious. It looks now as if 
the republican convention of 1928 is to be “open” as no 
convention of that party has been in a long time. The 
delegates will not be selected in terms of outstanding can- 
didacies. Blocks of delegates will be present whose allegiance 
to the many candidates ostensibly supported will be merely 
nominal and there will be a great mass of delegates un- 
instructed for any candidate. Under such circumstances, 
questions of principle and policy can be used to determine 
the personnel of the convention far more easily than when 
the preconvention months are swept with tidal movements 
for rival personalities. By insuring delegates of a certain 
character and attitude towards law enforcement the drys 
will not only provide for the adoption of a pledge com- 
mitting the republican party to honest enforcement but they 
will also provide against the vitiation of that pledge by 
nominating, in the free-for-all into which the convention 
will develop, a candidate who is only politically dry. 

In view of this opportunity to put the republicans solidly 
behind prohibition and its enforcement, the course of the 
democratic convention becomes of secondary importance. 
Consider the position in which a democratic convention will 
find itself if, meeting after the republican convention, it 
faces an unequivocal dry plank in the republican platform 
and an unequivocal dry at the head of the republican ticket. 
It will then have to choose between one of two courses. It 
can follow the republican example, and so swell the size of 
the enforcement mandate. Or it can espouse the wet cause, 
and court the punishment which the drys, with a clear 
issue, will certainly inflict. Not a moment is to be lost if 
the churches, the women’s clubs, the civic organizations, the 
whether protestant or Catholic or 
Jewish in origin—are to take advantage of this opportunity. 

No one who reads Senator Borah’s New York speech can 
fail to see how definitely he has shown the way by which 
prohibition can be established and made effective. The 
very irritation expressed by some wet organs is evidence 
that they know that the senator has made clear the method 
by which the present slow retreat of prohibition sentiment, 
in the face of increasing nonenforcement, can be stopped, 
and victory insured. “Mr. Borah’s party associates will not 
thank him for his advice upon platform making,” says the 
New York World. “They have troubles of their own.” 
Precisely. An honest dealing with living issues is the last 
thing that Mr. Borah’s party chieftains want. But it is 
the one thing that the prohibition situation demands. 

“Under proper leadership,” said Senator Borah, “the 
people of the United States will enforce any law which 
they are unwilling to repeal. Under proper 
ship they will repeal any law which they are unwilling to 
enforce. Let us not play this game below the intelligence 
and the courage and the character of the voters.” This puts 
the issue in a nutshell. And it puts it squarely up to the 
republican party. That party has been in office during most 
of the years during which the failure to enforce the prohi- 
bition law has allowed the present crisis to develop. It has 
been the pussyfooting of the men at the head of republican 
administrations which has done more than any other one 
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thing to take vigor and effectiveness out of enforcement 
efforts. Yet, as Mr. Borah says, “There is no reason in the 
world why, if a party intends to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment, it should not say so. A political party which 
asks the people to turn over the entire machinery for the 
enforcement of the laws must in all fairness declare its 
position and announce its policy on the subject.” And Mr. 
Borah is right in drawing the inference that silence at this 
point means faint-heartedness: “A political party which is 
unwilling to declare its purpose to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment will not enforce the eighteenth amendment. A 
political party which is unwilling to say so has little right 
to be regarded as a friend of the eighteenth amendment.” 
Of course, this issue of enforcement is not to be solved 
by the mere writing of an enforcement plank into a party 
plat fi rm. Such a plank there certainly must be. But the 
plank will have little meaning if the man who stands on it 
is not unreservedly in favor of it. Mr. Borah pointed this 
out at New York in a passage which gained power from 
the sardonic phrases which it contained : “This is a presiden- 
tial election. The chief duty of the President is to see that 
nstitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof are 
enforced. .... Under these circumstances the people must 
necessarily be interested in the views of their candidates 
for the presidency. This issue will be in the minds and 
upon the lips of the voters from the day the conventions ad- 
journ until the day the polls close. Everybody, except the 
deaf and the dumb and the candidates, will be discussing it 
nd endeavoring to get the best information possible to 
enable them to vote intelligently.” Will Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Lowden and Mr. Dawes and Mr. 
Longworth and Mr. Curtis—the Great Dumb Half-Dozen 
indly note? 
[i Senator Borah maintains aggressively the position 
in his New York speech—and who dreams that he 
will do anything else ?—he is probably strong enough, alone, 
») force his party to make some sort of pronouncement in 
its platform on this issue. This is one of the cases in which 
one determined man, holding the ear of the country, can 
accomplish a great deal. But there may be a great gap be- 
tween such a formal statement as the party might make to 
quiet a single member, however important, and the genuine 
dedication to the enforcement of the dry law which the 
situation demands. A mere rhetorical genuflection in the 
direction of national prohibition is almost as much to be 
| as a failure to face the question at all. How can 
the drys make sure of a convinced dry presidential candidate 
standing on an unequivocal platform of law enforcement? 
anize,” says Senator Borah in answering that ques- 
tion. “Demonstrate your power; sit on the floor of the 
tion and not in the galleries as ornaments. Write 
rms and not essays.” In other words, let the dry 
sentiment be recruited now—not next summer after the 
real battle is over—to roll a majority of convinced dry 
delegates into the republican convention. It can be done. 
The anti-saloon league knows it can be done. If the league 
has any desire to fight this prohibition enforcement issue 
out now before more ground has been lost, it will place it- 
self immediately, with all its resources, at the head of the 
determined men and women who can be enlisted for this 
cause in every part of the country. 
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What will the anti-saloon league do with this opportunity ? 
It is about to open a national convention of its own, where 
the chance will be given to start a drive for a genuinely dry 
republican convention next summer. Will the league seize 
this chance? Or will it remain content with a colorless and 
inoffensive course which does not disturb the calculations of 
the politicians with whom it has been getting along so easily, 
but who are quite willing to see the national disregard for 
law increase, the enforcement of the prohibition law be- 
come more and more of a farce, and their party and candi- 
date stultified by silence in the presence of this issue? Every 
dry will agree that Senator Borah has stated the case as it 
is and has laid down the conditions which must be met if 
the present slow undermining of prohibition is to be 
stopped. But will these drys take the one effective method 
of meeting these conditions by starting now a national 
campaign to get dry delegates elected to the next republican 
convention? If the anti-saloon league answers that question 
with promptness and courage it will meet with a nation- 
wide response from the dry sentiment of all the states, 
inside the churches and outside, which will spell a new 
epoch for the cause whose leadership has been entrusted to 
its hands. 


The Sacraments—Barriers or 


Bonds? 


F THE QUESTIONS which have been thrown 
into a place of commanding prominence in public 
attention by the recent utterances of Bishop Barnes, 

the disorderly denunciation of him during public worship 
in St. Paul’s and the numerous comments which these events 
have elicited, the one most deserving of consideration is not 
the question of evolution but that of the sacraments. A 
discussion of evolution has not, at the present moment, very 
much news value. Such discussions are always going on in 
one quarter or another. Some sincere but, as we believe, 
mistaken souls still think and say that a belief in organic 
evolution as a true description of the process by which life 
on this planet came to have its present forms is inconsistent 
with a belief in the essential principles of the Christian 
faith. But they have already said it as forcefully as it can 
be said, and no reiteration of that position can create more 
than a momentary flurry even if the utterance comes in the 
form of an interruption of a Sunday service in a cathedral. 
There are so many devout and, in the best sense, conserva- 
tive churchmen who hold to the entire compatibility of 
evolution and Christianity that the additional testimony 
of a few more, even if they are deans, bishops and arch- 
bishops, does not appreciably alter the balance of opinion. 
There is plenty for the scientists still to learn about the 
details of the evolutionary process, but the relation of evolu- 
tion as a whole to religion has ceased to be a live issue of 
the first magnitude. 

The question of the sacraments, while it may seem to the 
outsider more technical and ecclesiastical, is really a much 
more burning issue. It is not exclusively an Episcopalian 
or a Catholic question, and it is not a mere matter of ec- 
clesiastical technique. It contains implications which go 
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deep into the nature of religion, the nature of man, the 
character of God, and the relations between the members of 
the Christian community. 

It has been represented in some quarters that Bishop 
Barnes “does not believe in the sacraments.” It is evidently 
true that he does not believe some things that have been 
commonly held by his church about some sacraments, but 
that is a very different thing from not believing in the 
sacraments. The most that his statements imply—apart 
from a specific repudiation of transubstantiation, wherein 
of course he agrees with the historic position of his church 

is the belief that the grace of God is not conditioned upon 
any specific opus operatum performed by persons upon 
whom the church has conferred an exclusive ability to per- 
form it effectively. In similar vein the bishop of Manchester 


has recently declared that it is “sheer, stark idolatry to say 
that God would refuse his gift to any who obeyed faithfully 
what they believed to be the command of Christ,” and that 
such a view involves “a shocking conception of God.” 


Whether or not it may be advantageous for the church to 


place in the hands of specially qualified persons the ad- 


ministration of certain ceremonies called sacraments, is a 
matter of practical expediency. It is an administrative and 
not a theological question. But deeper than this lies the 
truth that none of the means of grace is a priestly or an 
ecclesiastical monopoly. Whatever ceremonies there may be 
which have religious value as reminders or illustrations of 
spiritual truth or as steps by which man may approach the 
throne of grace, these ceremonies may be performed in a 
perfectly “valid” manner and these means may be utilized 
by anyone who has the disposition. It may be well for the 
church to provide that the sacraments shall normally be 
administered by those who are set apart for this service, 
but that is not to be construed as a denial of the right of 
any Christian man to use them as his conscience may dictate 
and his abilities may permit. 

The truth of this statement is the more evident if the 
conception of sacrament is enlarged to include not only the 
two or three or seven ecclesiastical ceremonies to which that 
term is commonly applied, but also those other experiences, 
more closely integrated with normal human life, by which 
men achieve a vivid sense of the reality and the nearness of 
God. Far from not believing in the sacraments, Bishop 
Barnes believes in more sacraments than have ever been 
listed in the rubrics of any church. He says: “Life is full 
of sacraments, great and small. Personally, I feel God near 
when the sunshine ripples over a cornfield or when the 
wind blows over a grass-green upland. Music brings 
him to others; it stirs them so that they know the 
world to have unseen rhythms of beauty which are the ex- 
pression of God’s perfection. Others find in poetry the thrill 
that makes the world expand till it embraces God and causes 
him to show himself in common things. To a mother her 
children are true sacraments, signs of God’s creative power ; 
and love has always been a sacrament, a symbol of that 
which is supreme in the eternal realm of spirit.” 

Man is not such a purely rational intelligence or a spirit 
so detached from its physical environment that his soul can 
grow to its full stature without the aid of visible symbols 
and tangible embodiments of spiritual realities. Even the 
Quakers who are commonly said to have rejected the 
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sacraments and who have perhaps thus deprived themselves 
of somé useful aids to worship, have not attained their 
high level of piety without stress upon the sacramental 
quality of all life. For all men the abstract must be made 
concrete. Fhe general must be presented in specific form, 
That which is everywhere and always must be rendered in 
terms of the here and now. The dear love of comrades must 
be expressed in greetings, handclasps, cheery words and 
friendly attitudes. The human heart knows how to interpret 
these visible and audible signs as the expressions of the deep 
reality which lies back of them, but it will not be fastidious 
in requiring that these symbols shall mechanically conform 
to a predetermined pattern. Loyalty to country finds natural 
expression in certain symbols of devotion, arbitrary per- 
haps in their origin but soul-stirring when they have been 
enriched by association and endeared by common use. One 
will not look upon the flag unmoved, but one will not be 
tempted to believe that any ceremony of respect for the 
flag is “invalid” as a means of expressing or stimulating 
patriotism unless the flag is made of specified materials and 
waved by a properly qualified hand. 

By so much as religious conceptions are loftier and sub- 
tler, more needing to be rendered concrete that they may 
not evaporate into vagueness and more difficult to symbolize 
without reducing them to the level of superstition and 
magic, by so much is it necessary that the symbols and in- 
struments of religion be still more rich, varied and flexible 
than those of friendship and patriotism. We need not fewer 
sacraments, but more; not a narrowing of the circle of holy 
things, but an enlargement of it to include all those vivid 
moments of experience in which the highest and deepest 
significance of human life is revealed. Any formal ecclesi- 
astical acts which are included in the number of the sacra- 
ments, such as baptism and the Lord’s supper, must be 
viewed in the light of their relation to these other efficacious 
symbols by which spiritual values are brought to conscious- 
ness and rendered operative. So conceived, the sacraments 
will not tend to inculcate, as they have too often done, the 
idea of a God with the mind of a drill-master or a court 
chamberlain, stressing ceremonial above all things and con- 
ditioning his approval upon the meticulous performance of 
specified rites by persons holding official credentials. Such 
a conception of God has no place in the mind of the modern 
man. The arguments for the existence of God, so far as 
they are arguments for the existence of that kind of God, 
have lost all force. Thinking men had never better reason 
than they have today for believing in God, but he must be 
a God who does not give the place of primary importance 
to things which the moral consciousness of men in their 
most sensitive and Christian moments recognizes as secon- 
dary. 

And such a conception of the sacramental character of 
life itself will produce, as it has in large measure already 
produced, a more cordial relation among those who have 
different ideas about church ceremonials. If two or three or 
seven acts are the sacraments by which alone certain neces- 
sary spiritual graces may be conveyed, then those who are 
divided upon them are deeply divided. But if they are only 
some of the ways by which men have found it possible to 
approach God, then there may be true brotherhood and 
essential unity among those who, by reason of differences 
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in tradition, heritage or temperament, use different cere- 
monies. Such a view is reflected in the opinion that the 
Episcopal church “should be ready to welcome to its com- 
munion any who are communicants in any recognized Chris- 
tian body.” To most of us there appears to be nothing at 
all revolutionary in such a proposal, but its implications 
reach down deep into the whole question of the sacraments 
and their place in religion. Those who are irrevocably com- 
mitted to what has usually been considered the Catholic view 
of the sacraments, though it is by no means confined to 
Roman Catholics, can scarcely be hospitable to such a sug- 
gestion, and it is difficult to see how they logically could be. 
The holders of the Catholic view will inevitably find in the 
sacraments barriers against brotherhood ; the holders of the 
catholic view will utilize them as means for the promotion of 
unity. It is evident that Bishop Barnes has started a train 
of thought which will have far-reaching consequences not 
only in his own communion but in others as well. 


The Cable and the Line 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
TRAVELED on the Fall River boat, which is a way | 
like to go. And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
was with me. And we had our Dinner, and we sate on 
Deck and watched the Lights, and then we sate in the 
Saloon and heard the Orchestra. And then we sought out 
Berths and slept until the morning. 

\nd as we approached the Dock, the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturah said, How can they bring this Great 
Ship up to the Dock? And how can they Hold it there so 
that it shall stay? 

And I said, Behold the man with a coil of Small Rope. 
Presently he will throw the Line ashore, and a man on shore 
will catch it. So shall the Ship be moored to the Dock. 

\nd she said, Grandpa, the Rope that the man hath is 
Very Small. It would never hold this Great Ship. 

\nd I said, Observe, and see what thou shalt see. 

And it came to pass that the man threw the Line, and a 
man of the Dock caught the end of it. And he hauled it 
to the Dock. 

Then did the Sailors push over the side of the Ship the 
Loop of a great Cable, and to it was fastened one end of 
the Line. And with the line he pulled, yea, and other men 
with him. And they brought up the Loop of the Cable, and 
lifted it over the top of a Post. 

And then the Ship began to tighten the Cable, and to 
bring the Ship closer and closer to the Dock. And albeit 
the Strain was Great, so that the Cable Groaned and Pro- 
tested, yet did it not break. And it brought us up to the 
Dock and held the Ship there. 

\nd she said, It is Wonderful, Grandpa. I did not sup- 
pose that it was done in that Fashion. 

For the Line was very small, and the Cable was very 
great. 

And I said, The use of the Line and the Cable does in- 
volve a Principle whereof the Good God doth make Large 
Use. For He doth cast a Small Line, like the life of a 
\.ittle Child, between us and our Ideal, and the Line doth 
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become a Cable of Habit and Conviction that moors us to 
the Infinite. 

And she said, Grandpa, is that a Parable? 

And I said, It is. And a Parable is a slender Line thrown 
across between the Real and the Ideal, and, mayhap, it shall 
draw after it Strong and Enduring Lessons that hold us 
fast to the Truth. 

And she said, Grandpa, I think I partly understand. 

And I said, I will write, and it may be others also will 
understand. 


VERSE 


The Call 


ATTHEW sat at the customs 
And fingered tribute debts ; 

The hands of the Sons of Thunder 
Repaired their broken nets. 
Those of Nicodemus 
Caressed the Written Word, 
And Luke, the loved physician, 
To suffering ministered. 
Thaddeus’ hands were callous 
With toil of peasant brawn, 
And Peter’s reeked of fish 
As he strained in the chilly dawn. 


Tastes and trades unlike, 
Well or coarsely bred: 
To each the selfsame Voice,- 
“Follow Me!” it said. 
STELLA FISHER BurRGESS. 


The Invincible Vanquished 


( Valiant souls, recorded vanquished because their earthly 
quests revealed no Grail. . . .) 


HOUGH written vanquished, they will always be 
The Seekers, Searchers, and Invincible ; 
Krom death they rose with holy gayety 
To find the Grail, that long-sought miracle. 


Theirs is a wider search now, for the heaven 
Is theirs, and all the stars, and ordered ways, 
\nd God to all such vanquished ones has given 
\rmor unpierceable for Questing Days! 
KATHRYN WRIGHT. 


Rain Pools 


HE rain shall make black music in the night; 
Sut in the morning silence shall take hold 
Upon it, hush it in dark pools where the light 
Of torn leaves in it shall be shadow and gold. 


And so our tears that run in loneliness 
Shall be hushed round with peace ; and we shall see 
The broken beauties of our dark distress 
Patterned in gleams of glad eternity. 
BENNETT WEAVER. 





The Farmer and His Church— Today 


By Fred Eastman 


HE AMERICAN FARMER of tomorrow will 

be either a peasant or a cooperator. If we judge the 

future by the strength of present trends, and without 
faith, we have little basis for anything except a forecast of 
peasantry. If we mix with present facts a faith in God and 
the latent powers of man, we may still have hope for some- 
thing better. It is my purpose to sketch briefly the history 
of the farmer which has brought him to this crisis, to show 
the corresponding history of his religious institutions, and 
then to venture a prophecy of what lies ahead for both the 
farmer and his church. 

The farmer has passed through three great epochs. He 
is now about to enter the fourth. The first epoch was the 
period of pioneering. That was the day of the frontiers- 
man who cleared the forests, drove away the Indians, and 
built the first log houses. More than ninety-five per cent 
of the people in America in those days were farmers. They 
were a hardy crew, toughened by storms and physical hard- 
ships which few of this spoon-fed age could endure. They 
created this nation. Their representatives a little later for- 
mulated our constitution. They prospered then, for they 
could sell their superfluous crops to warring Europe at 
fabulous prices. 


THE PIONEER PERIOD 


The church of those days was a pioneer church. Its 
minister was an itinerant preacher who journeyed from 
settlement to settlement with a pack on his back and courage 
in his heart. He was newspaper and magazine as well as 
prophet to those pioneers. 
school teacher they had. 


Often, too, he was the only 
Church buildings were few and 
far between, and religious services were held either in 
homes or in the first rude school buildings, or in the open 
air. But for all its primitive equipment, the church had 
the rugged strength and vitality of those who made up its 
congregations. 

Then came a change. 
ceased. 


The Napoleonic wars in Europe 
Europe turned its battlefields into wheat fields and 
the American farmers had no outlet for their crop. Prices 
broke, and tens of thousands saw their savings vanish in 
the deflation that followed. The industrialists in the cities, 
who composed less than ten per cent of the population, 
managed to secure a tariff from the government, and thus 
protected themselves—but the farmers received no such 
aid. On the contrary, they had to pay the increased prices 
for clothing and shoes and all other manufactured products, 
and pay them out of a reduced purse. The farmers grew 
bitter. They threatened to disrupt the government. After 
ten years of political and legislative warfare, they finally 
succeeded in getting the industrialists to accept a reduced 
tariff and allow some measure of competition from the 


outside. 


There followed, from 1846 to 1861, a period of mar- 
velous prosperity; a prosperity which continued, so far as 
the northern farmers were concerned, through the civil war. 


~ Meanwhile, the westward migration had begun. 
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The 


lure of cheap land and fresh starts in life led farmers by 
the hundreds of thousands to sell their farms in the east, 
fit out covered wagons, scribble on their sides such mottoes 
as “Pike’s Peak or Bust,” and trek over the mountains 
toward the setting sun. 

Thus began the second epoch, which we may call the 
homesteading period. Those farmers converted the great 
middle west from a wilderness to a prosperous collection 
of farms, villages, cities, counties and states. No other 
period in the history of mankind saw such rapid progress 
Hordes of immigrants flocking to America’s shores made 
Families lived on one farm home- 
stead from generation to generation, and the population of 
any typical community was a fairly stable thing; it added 
many new members, but kept the old. 


more mouths to feed. 


THE HOMESTEAD CHURCH 


The church of this period was just as eager to root itself 
in the new communities as was the farmer. Each sect and 
denomination saw that an empire was building here; the 
Presbyterians and the Methodists and the Baptists and all 
the rest desired to shape that empire to their respective 
ideals and modes of thought. Hence they established home 
mission churches throughout the middle west—mission 
churches whose business was to grow up with the country, 
and to make their respective denominations strong in the 


new land. Denominational competition was keen, and it 





was altogether natural—although not wise—that three or 
four churches were started where there was room for the 
healthy development of only one. Nine out of ten of our 
present churches sprang from these home mission begin- 
nings. It was not hard for a church to take root and grow 
in those days. Those farmers were religious stock; they 
were there to stay; they had an almost passionate eagerness 
to make their communities strong and clean; they appre- 
ciated the value of religion as a source of the spiritual 
power they needed; they had ambitions for their sons and 
grandsons to become good men and great—senators, gov- 
A stabilized population, 
made up of farmers of that sort, is the best soil in the 
world for the church. So the church grew and waxed 


strong. 





ernors, leaders in the professions. 


SPECULATION AND MACHINERY 


Next came the third, or speculative, period in American 
agriculture. It began with the development of the far west 
and reached its apex in the years of inflated land values at 
the close of the world war. In this period the farmers 
began to sell their land in the middle west and move still 
farther westward. Old homesteads were left behind; old 
community ties were broken; old neighborhood customs 
and recreations fell into disuse. Tenant farming began to 
take the place of owner farming. Machines multiplied, but 
men decayed. Schools and other social institutions found 
difficulty in making progress in a shifting population. 
Nearly every neighborhood of the country was divided into 
two main groups: oldtimers and newcomers. The obdtimers 
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were for shoving off upon the newcomers the increasingly 
difficult social problems of the community; the newcomers 
were insistent upon leaving the problems with the oldtimers 
The tenant farmers felt that they were to be in the com- 
munity but three or four years; it was hardly worth the 
trouble to get mixed up in the social life. 
many of them took all they could get out of the soil and 
then moved on, leaving the community impoverished rather 
than strengthened because of their stay. 


Altogether too 


CHURCHES FOR TENANTS 


[he church during these speculative years had hard sled- 
ding. When the old families which had been its nucleus 
sold their land and moved away, it was left high and dry. 
In general it resorted to two ways of meeting the situation: 
pouring home mission money from growing city churches 


into struggling rural churches, and developing programs 
of rural recreation so as to make country life more attrac- 
tive for young people, and to encourage them to stay in the 


ry and build again that stabilized population so essen- 
tial to the life of the church. Neither of these policies 
accomplished much, although more can be said for the pro- 
erams of rural recreation and social service than for the 
of simply pouring home mission money into country 
In the homesteading period there was a real 
need for establishing new churches with home mission 
money. The trouble in the speculative period was that 


churches. 


home mission agencies still had the habit of meeting that 
need with planting new churches, and did not realize that 
the farmers were in a new period with new needs. They 
went on planting new churches and tying them together in 


s of four and five and six and eight under the direc- 
| a circuit riding preacher—a man who usually lived 
wn where he didn’t preach, and preached in the coun- 
ere he didn’t live 





until the country became peppered 

with little one-roomed churches. These little churches were 

ually closed from twenty-five to twenty-nine days out of 

the month. On one or two Sundays in the month they held 

religious services consisting of a sermon, a prayer, a few 

, and a collection. Their equipment was practically 

few of them may have been centers of spiritual 

ower, but if so it was in spite of their system of operation 
r than because of it. 


THE CITY DRIFT 


e churches which went in for programs of rural recre- 

ind social service usually found a popular response. 
Chey met one of the real needs of the neighborhood. But 
heir most devoted admirers will hardly claim that 
they accomplished much in stabilizing the community. They 
le life more attractive, but they did not alter its drift. 
Men whose souls were grop: g for light in the midst of 


darkness, for understanding in the midst of confusion and 
the pull and haul of strange economic and social forces, 
‘ound rural recreation and social service programs alle- 
viating, but not much of a candle to guide their lives by. 


Today the pioneering, the homesteading, and the specula- 
tive periods are all behind us. There is no new land to be 
settled; no new states to be homesteaded. Inflated land 
Values have been punctured. There is some small shift back 
to the abandoned farms of New England, and here and 
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there in other sections of the country. But for the most 
part, farmers are not looking westward or eastward for 
better opportunities. They may find their present lot an 
unhappy one, but they do not have the solution that their 
fathers found: packing up and moving to cheaper land in 
the west. For better or worse, they know that they must 
work out their salvation where they are, or go into the cities. 
Last year, 649,000 of them left their farms and moved into 
the cities. Since 1920, 3,000,000 farmers have done the 
same. Today, less than 50 per cent of our population lives 
on farms. 

For large numbers of farmers the present situation is 
intolerable. The startling figures for the hundreds of bank 
failures in the agricultural sections of America tell a story 
that cannot be glossed over. The stark and staring fact is 
that bankruptcy lies just around the corner for thousands 
of farmers. And bankruptcy means more than temporary 
financial embarrassment. It means children’s education cut 
short without high school or college; it means broken 
homes; it means harder work and no rest for the farmer’s 
wife; it means taut nerves that often break in insanity, as 
in the case of that poor Michigan farmer who blew up 
a schoolhouse last spring. The nation that permits the 
growers of its wheat and corn to fall into such a state is 
sowing a wind and will some day reap a whirlwind. 


DATA ON THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The farmer’s church is also in a period of transition to- 
day. The careful and scientific surveys of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research have given us twelve volumes 
Here are a 
few of the outstanding disclosures of those surveys: 


of data covering every section of the country. 


Only one-fifth of the rural population of America goes. 
to church. 

Two-fifths of all rural churches are standing still or 
losing ground. 

Seven out of ten rural churches have only a fraction of a 
pastor each. 

One-third of all rural ministers must work at some other 
occupation in order to make a living. 

One-fourth of all rural churches have no Sunday school. 

One-fifth of all rural churches receive “home mission 
aid.” 

Of these aided churches, about 71 per cent are in active 
competition with other aided churches. 

Some three years ago, Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, direc- 
tor of these surveys for the Institute, estimated that the 
home mission boards were pouring about $4,000,000 a year 
into rural churches in the form of subsidies, and that about 
$3,000,000 of this went into little churches that were com- 
peting with other subsidized churches in the same communi- 
ties. Moses Breeze once said that one proof to him that 
the church was divine was the fact that it stayed on earth 
and did business with so little business ability in it. 

This condition of the farmer’s church concerns more than 
the rural population of this country. Seventy per cent of 
all America’s churches are rural churches. Our city 
churches for the most part draw their membership “by 
letter” from these rural churches. They draw their leader- 
ship from them, too, for the vast majority, well over eighty 
per cent, of the candidates for the ministry in theological 
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schools are students who come from rural or small town 
churches. The country church is, therefore, historically 
the foundation of the church in America and its present 
basis for both membership and leadership. When the 
foundation starts to crumble, it behooves those who live in 
the superstructure to take warning. 

What of the farmer and his church tomorrow? Are 
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they going on further along the road of financial and spir- 
itual bankruptcy? Will the farmer become a peasant and 
will his church follow him? Peasantry lies ahead for both 
of them unless—but that will be the subject of the next 
meee 8 “  0t—“‘iaCSSC*CNCC 

A concluding article, “The Farmer and His Church—Tomorrow’ 


will appear in an early issue. 


Has the Russian Church Been a Martyrr 


By Matthew Spinka 


T HAS BECOME the prevailing opinion that under 

the soviet regime the Russian church has been most 

cruelly persecuted and that the government has been 
bent upon a course of systematic destruction of Christian- 
ity. Is this opinion wholly correct? To know a thing is to 
know its history. That the Russian Orthodox church under 
the empire was thoroughly subservient to the tsarist autoc- 
racy is such a well established historical fact that there 
could hardly be a dispute about it. On that account all 
liberal movements for the half-century prior to the down- 
fall of tsarism, having been well aware of the reactionary 
character of the church and of its part in upholding the 
absolutist system by its theocratic sanctions, were definitely 
opposed to it. Indeed, the left wing of the revolutionary 
parties became violently hostile toward that venerable in- 
stitution. It might be expected that in case these radical 
parties should gain control of the government, grave changes 
for the church would inevitably follow. 


REACTION AGAINST CHURCH INEVITABLE 


Such was exactly the situation after the tsar’s abdication. 
Ikven the provisional government found it impossible, in 
spite of its comparatively conciliatory program, to work 
harmoniously with the church. Many of the reforms pro- 
jected or effected by this government met with open re- 
It was there 
fore abundantly clear that any government whose program 


sistance on the part of the church authorities. 


would be of a more radical nature would unavoidably come 
into a violent clash with the church. 

Phe bolshevik group which in October, 1917, wrested the 
supreme power from the hands of the Kerensky govern- 
ment, was just such a radical group. The soviet authorities 
quickly pronounced upon the ecclesiastical problem by pub- 
lishing, in January, 1918, their decree of separation of the 
church from the state and of the school from the church. 
\Ithough liberty of conscience and freedom of worship 
were granted in a fuller measure than ever before, the 
church was separated from the state, and was deprived of 
the rights of a juridical person. Moreover, it lost, in com- 
mon with the rest of property-owners, title to all property 
of whatever kind, the state support of the clergy, and the 
Moreover, the 
secularization of the entire school system dealt the church 


privileges of exemption from civil duties. 


another serious blow, for one-third of the total number of 
the schools of Russia, hitherto controlled by the church, 
now passed into governmental control. 


Later legislation 


defined the matter of religious instruction of children and 
young people to the effect that all youth under eighteen 
years of age might receive such training privately, but only 
in groups of three or less. 


THE THEORY OF STATE ACTION 


In spite of the overwhelming practical difficulties into 
which the Russian church was precipitously hurled by this 
legislation which did not afford it a reasonable term of grace 
necessary for reorganization of its work on a basis of 
voluntary support, it could not be said that in theory the 
provisions of the decree of January, 1918, later confirmed 
by the constitution, were unjust. A communist state must 
as a matter of principle nationalize all property, and could 
least of all exempt the church from such a general meas- 
ure; a thoroughly secularized state could not grant any 
special privileges to ecclesiastical interests, and could not 
permit religious instruction in public schools. In_ these 
latter measures, the American practice is not essentially 
different from that adopted by the soviet authorities. Never- 
theless, the irksome limitations by which the teaching of 
religion to children and youth was restricted were contrary 
to the loud and oft-repeated profession of religious free- 
dom. As such, this feature of the soviet legislation was 
unjust. 

The church, through the patriarch and later the council 
which was then in session, pronounced the measures of 
the January decree acts of persecution, and when the gov- 
ernment sought to put them into execution, anathematized all 
who should cooperate in such attempts. It organized 
brotherhoods for the defense of church property, and car- 
ried on both active and passive resistance to the govern- 
During the period from 1918 to 1921, 
the strained relations between the two bodies amounted to a 
tacitly acknowledged war for ultimate supremacy. This 
particular struggle finally terminated, in 1922, in the defeat 


mental measures. 


of the church. 
INFLUENCE OF THE FAMINE 


The governmental victory was brought about, strange t 
say, by the Volga region famine, which affected some thirty 
million people, of whom five millions died of starvation. 
The terrible calamity strained all the resources of the gov- 
ernment; the church was not wholly inactive in the work 
of aiding the starving, but the state regarded the amoutt 
of aid rendered as incommensurate with its potential re 
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sources. Finally, early in 1922, the central executive com- 
mittee issued a decree ordering all “superfluous” church 
treasures to be converted into food for the starving, but 
expressly reserved all equipment necessary for celebrating 
services of worship to be left in churches. Patriarch Tikhon 
instantly replied to this decree by his proclamation affirm- 
ing his willingness to surrender the unconsecrated treasures 

as he had offered to do once before—but pronounced the 
removal of the consecrated treasures and their use for any 
other purpose than that of worship an act of sacrilege. He 
warned the church people that, in accordance with the canon 
laws, such acts were punishable by deposition from office 
in the case of a clergyman, or by an excommunication in 
he case of a layman. 

\s might be expected, a majority of the clergy heeded 
he patriarch’s warning, and the attempts of the govern- 
mental authorities to remove the “superfluous” church 
Official statistics 
The 


oters were arrested and placed on trial for obstruction 


treasures produced riots all over Russia. 
report over fourteen hundred such bloody uprisings. 


of governmental measures and in many instances were 
sentenced to death. The most outstanding of these cases 
i execution were those of Benjamin, the Orthodox metro- 
litan of Petrograd, and of the Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
, Budkevich. Finally, even Patriarch Tikhon was arrested 
and his chancery was closed. The church found itself be- 
reft of its chief executive. 


LEGAL BASIS OF CONFISCATION 


\gain, it is difficult to argue that the action of the gov- 
ernment was an overt act of persecution of religion or the 
hurch. The government’s case from the strictly legal point 

view was quite clear: all church property has been na- 

nalized since 1917; the congregations were granted the 
These terms 
were clearly stated in the agreement entered into by each 
ngregation upon obtaining the use of the buildings, and 
nsequently each such congregation had acknowledged the 
When 


government found itself forced by the necessity occa- 


of the churches, but did not own them. 


legality of the nationalization of church property. 


oned by the famine to use the treasures in an effort to 
ve the starving, it claimed to have had clear right to do so. 
patriarch, on the other hand, duty-bound to observe the 
non laws in the discharge of his office, doubtless felt him- 
lf constrained to issue his fateful proclamation. His 
se would be immeasurably stronger if it could be clearly 
wn that the canons cited by him actually covered the 
se under consideration; unfortunately for him, it seems 
uite clear that they did not. The patriarch chose to inter- 
ret them in his own fashion to escape the necessity of 
trengthening the government by complying with the official 
juirements, 
lhe result of the action of the patriarch was a schism 
thin the church: a party of reformists protested against 
what it regarded as a ruinous misuse of the patriarchal 
thee for political, anti-governmental ends. By methods 
which certainly were uncanonical, and what is worse, which 
cannot even be regarded as fully honorable, this party 
usurped the supreme executive office in the Russian church, 
and in a council convened in 1923 and “packed” by the ad- 


herents of the then dominant “reforming” groups compris- 
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ing three distinct organizations, deposed the patriarch, 
abolished the patriarchate, and established themselves in 
supreme power. When shortly afterwards the patriarch 
was released from prison, having signed his confession by 
which he freely acknowledged his former anti-governmental 
activity, and when the larger part of the 
about him, the schism was complete. 


church rallied 


HOPEFUL RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Since then, the synodical party, which was organized 
from the three previous “reforming” groups, has lived a 
comparatively peaceful existence. This organization dif- 
fered from the older groups in the fact that it pursued a 
much more moderate policy and that the character of its 
leaders was more praiseworthy. At present it comprises 
about 35 million adherents, and enjoys recognition of both 
the soviet authorities and of the eastern patriarchs as the 
legal representative of the Russian orthodox church. It is 
loyal to the government and complains of no persecution 
from it. Its temper is cautiously reformatory and on the 
whole it is by far the most hopeful element in the Russian 
Orthodox church. The same may be said of the 15 million 
“sectarians” who enjoy, according to their own in some 
instances enthusiastic testimony, greater freedom of con- 
science and propaganda under the soviet régime than ever 
before. 

The patriarchal party within the Russian church, being 
the heir of the odium attaching to the former tsarist church 
as well as of the reputation for doubtful loyalty earned during 
the early years of the soviet régime, cannot be said to enjoy 
the measure of freedom of belief, worship and propaganda 
which the constitution professes to grant. The party is 
often grossly discriminated against, its leaders live con- 
stantly in fear of imprisonment, exile, or petty persecution. 
The “dictatorship of the proletariat’’ implies a very real 
systematic attempt to crush the formerly dominant bour- 
geois classes out of existence, and the patriarchal party 
within the Russian church is called upon to bear its share 
of suffering consequent upon this class war. The leaders 
of the patriarchal party are still regarded with suspicion 
engendered in the days when the anti-governmental policy 
was regnant in the church. It seems probable that in spite 
of its somewhat belated professions of loyalty to the pres- 
ent régime, the party will for a long time to come find it 
difficult to convince the government of its pacific intentions, 
and consequently will be denied the treatment accorded to 
other religious groups in Russia. 


Arthur 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


UDGED by any test, Arthur 
great Christian personalities of our generation, as ro- 
mantic in his methods as he was radiant in his spirit. By 
reason alike of his faith and his daring, he was spiritually 
influential to an extraordinary degree, and in ways far 
beyond our ken. Others talked about the golden rule; Nash 
lived it, incarnated it, proved it pragmatically, and drama- 
tized it to show the people that it is a practicable way of 
life. The last triumphant ten years of his life revealed 


Nash was one of the 
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a profound religious experience working itself out in a 
great industrial enterprise, in which sagacity and sanctity, 
love and skill were blended. The result was a demonstra- 
tion of the truth that righteousness is common sense, and 
brotherhood good business. 

Never have I known a man for whom a religious ex- 
perience did so much, reminding one of the great pages of 
Christian romance. It seemed to remake the man, liberaliz- 
ing his mind, discovering new capacities of which he had not 
been aware, liberating influences in him and through him 
which added another dimension to his personality, and 
transforming defeat into victory, confusion into power, 
until it almost needed a new psychology to account for it. 
Those of us who were near to him watched the wonder with 
joy and amazement, as the realization of God by the prac- 
tice of brotherhood took shape in his heart and mind, unify- 
ing and transfiguring his character and his personality, 
evoking the strength of true gianthood and the simplicity 
of a little child. 

If we may say that a man is religious in so far as he 
does what is expected, and a Christian in so far as he 
takes us by surprise, then, surely, if ever of any one, we 
may say that Arthur Nash was a Christ-man. He took a 
sweatshop and made it a sanctuary—in which a handful 


An Even 


By Charles 


CHARACTERS: 
Rev. John King, D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Marble Square Pres- 
byterian church, New York ctiy. 
Rev. Mark Ward, pastor of the Congregational church, Wide 
Prairie, Kansas. 
Judge Rufus Hardy, chairman of session, Marble Square church. 
Deacon Andrew Sanborn, Wide Prairie church. 


I. 


(Letter from Dr. King to his old college classmate and friend, 
Mark Ward.) 


‘eT 4 M: DEAR MARK: I am glad we have kept up 
our correspondence through all these years, 
because what I am now going to propose to 

you will not come altogether as a surprise, or stun you 

completely, since you know something of my purposes and 
ambitions and | hope I know something of yours. 

“Without building any approaches to what I have in 
mind, I will start right in with it. 

“How about exchanging pulpits and parishes for six 
months? You come here to New York, you and your 
family, take my residence, enter into my church study, take 
up my program, get acquainted with my people and make a 
study of my problems. In exchange | will live with my 


family in your parsonage, study the problems of your 
church in your town, get acquainted with your folks and 
try to put myself into your place. All for six months. 
What do you say? 

“And to make the exchange even all around, we will 
agree to exchange salaries. You told me last time you 
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of ordinary folk, of many races and religions, were woven 
together by the law of love. One day he announced a 
five day work week in his factory, in order that the mothers 
among the workers might have a day at home; another day 
he did the unheard-of thing of urging his workers to join 
the union; on still another day he went to Turkey to make 
friends with a folk little known and misunderstood. Some 
one called him “a showman of the sermon on the mount,” 
and that is true; he did show us that Jesus saw straight 
and knew what he was talking about. 

Withal he was so noble in his manliness, so lovable in 
his home, so utterly loyal in his friendship, so prophetic 
in his citizenship; so gentle in his strength, so wise and 
winsome in counsel, and so patient; so rich in insight and 
understanding, so exquisite in his sympathy—a man to know 
whom was a kind of religion, and whose memory is a con- 
secration. There were three of us, drawn together in a 
comradeship of aims, ideals, and adventure, and welded by 
a great love—each knew only the Christian name of the 
other. There are still three of us, though one has run ahead 
over the hill and out of sight—but he left a shining path, 
having lived the eternal life in time, by the grace of One 
whose he was and whom he served. 

Hail! and Godspeed! 


Exchange 


M. Sheldon 


wrote that you are getting $1,800 and parsonage. I am 
getting this year $7,500 and have the help of an assistant 
and a secretary. Besides, an extra $1,500 for necessary 
books and library equipment as the need arises. 

“You know me well enough to be sure that I am making 
this proposition in all good faith. But let me say, Mark, 
that I am more than eager to try this thing out. For fifteen 
years I have faced the big city and its problems, and have 
felt the need of other kinds of experience. I may be a 
dead failure as pastor and preacher in Wide Prairie. I be- 
lieve from what you have written me in our correspondence 
kept up now ever since we left the seminary that your 
church presents greater difficulties than mine. I know quite 
well that you deliberately chose the small town and the 
western field, when you might easily have gone into a large 
city and had a large parish with what has been called a wider 
opportunity. I want very much to test myself out in you 
parish, and see if I could measure up to it. I’m not so sure 
about myself. On the other hand, I believe you will not 
have any difficulty in fitting in here, and you are just as 
well equipped as I am for the pulpit work. I know you, 
Mark, so don’t try to make any small apologies. 

“You will want to know how such an exchange can be 
made when the people in the churches are to be considered. 
Well, I have already sounded my session and while there 
is a little opposition or objection to it, on account of its 
unusual circumstances, the majority are willing to try it, and 
the people will give you a kindly welcome for their pastor's 
sake, and after they have heard you and become acquainted 
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with you they will like you and appreciate you for your 
own self. 

“Now, Mark, old fellow, say you will. I won’t agree to 
the exchange unless the exchange of salaries goes with it. 
Let’s make it even, or not at all. When you come to lay 
the matter before your board of trustees or deacons make 
the most of what an opportunity your people will have to 
hear a city preacher for the same price as they pay theirs! 
What nonsense! You can preach better sermons than I can, 
and no one knows it better than I do. And think of what 
such an exchange will mean to your wife and children. In 
your last letter you hinted that Mrs. Ward was somewhat 
worn out with the steady routine of the parish work in 
Wide Prairie, and I can imagine how that might be in a 
town of that size—the monotony and—well, you probably 
know what I don’t about all that. But during your six 
months here she will not be obliged to do the same things, 
and the change will interest her and give her a new lease of 
life. After all, change is rest very often, and this exchange, 
if we can bring it about, will spell new experience for all 
of us. You know our older girl is in Wellesley and the 
two younger can go on with their studies in your high 
school just as well as here. They don’t object at all, and 
are looking forward to the journey, and you know that 
Mrs. King is a good sport and whatever else happens she 
will probably make up in Wide Prairie for all my failures. 

“Say you will, and get ready to come on. It’s an even 
exchange or nothing. Affectionately yours, 

John.” 
II. 

(Letter from Rev. Mark Ward to his old college classmate and 
friend, Dr. John King.) 

“Dear John: Your letter spoiled a sermon. It came Friday 
as I was finishing what I believe was the best sermon 
| ever worked out, and it so upset me that I don’t believe I 
can go on with it. I have been so excited ever since read- 
ing your proposal that Mrs. Ward thinks I will have to 
pitch horseshoes all day Saturday in order to fit myself for 
the Sunday work. 

“IT am going to do as you did, and come at once to the 
point in my answer just as you did in your proposition. In 
short, I will accept the invitation just as you make it. An 
even exchange or nothing. I haven’t consulted my board of 
deacons who have charge of all pulpit supplies and of the 
pulpit service in general, but I think they will not object 
and I know the people will be willing, for I have at least 
trained them to become accustomed to some variety. Deacon 
Sanborn is the chairman of the board, and I will mention 
the matter to him, and he will present it to the board at a 
called meeting tonight. I will wait to hear of their decision 
before I mail this off to you. Under our rules their decision 
will have to be laid before the church members, but they 
will accept the proposal in good faith, I am certain. 

“Now, I understand that Mrs. Ward will not have to 
know all about your Ladies Aid and other societies the 
minute we get out at the Grand Central, and that she will 
not be expected to bob her hair or get a vanity box when I 
buy our tickets. She has not done that here, and while she 
is ready to do whatever the exchange calls for and is won- 
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derfully excited over the adventure, there are certain things 
I do not believe she would agree to even to live six months 
in your little village. But to be entirely frank with you, 
John, that last sentence of yours about Mrs. Ward decided 
me to accept your offer. We have been out here fifteen 
years, a long time for this small town. I believe the people 
like us, and I know Mrs. Ward is more than liked, but she 
has borne the burden of this work with me so long and so 
faithfully that I can see signs of wear and specially tare. 
I ought to spell it ‘tear,’ for often of late I have detected a 
look on her dear face that meant not discouragement over 
this parish, but a longing for a change. The place is so 
small and local—but I do not mean to discourage you or 
your dear wife. Besides it is only for six months, and an 
experiment in clerical programs. 

“As to the salary, I hesitated at first. Then I remem- 
bered your never to be forgotten generosity in the old sem- 
inary days, and the delight you always took in giving away 
your last cent to me when I was in the hospital and couldn’t 
pay for a nurse. I will accept the salary part of the ex- 
change, on condition that you do not put any conditions on 
my use of the extra money. 

(Later. Sunday night.) 

“At a called meeting of the church this evening, Deacon 
Sanborn put the matter of the exchange between you and 
me before the church, and the members voted to accept the 
recommendation of the deacons that the exchange be made, 
to begin when we are ready. You will find our parsonage 
comfortable, even if it is somewhat small. I have a little 
study room in the church, with a window looking out on 
the rolling prairie, and there is a horseshoe space in the 
back yard of the parsonage, a thing that I suppose you can 
not duplicate in your residence at 127th street. After all, 
John, I don’t quite see how this is going to be an exact 
‘even exchange’ but time will tell. I am too excited to 
write any more, and it all seems like a dream, or would if 
I felt that I was asleep. But I was never more wide awake. 

Affectionately, 
Mark.” 
Ill. 


(Seven months later. Letter from Judge Rufus Hardy, chair- 
man of the session of the Marble Square Presbyterian church, New 
York city, to Deacon Andrew Sanborn, of the Wide Prairie Con- 
gregational church, Kansas.) 

“My Dear Deacon Sanborn: 

“Your frequent letters during the exchange of our re- 
spective pastors have been very interesting, and I have 
taken the liberty of sharing most of them with other mem- 
bers of our session. Dr. King himself, of course, has 
written me of his experiences, and has been very frank 
about them, but I have welcomed your own expressions of 
the conclusions you have reached, as corroborating to a 
great extent Dr. King’s estimate of his own service at Wide 
Prairie during the unusual experiment of this exchange. 

“According to Dr. King himself, he believes that he has 
failed to measure up to the demands of a small town parish. 
The thing that has seemed to discourage him the most has 
been the number of struggling denominations in Wide 
Prairie. From your own statement I understand that in a 
small town of less than five thousand people there are more 
than twelve distinct denominations, each fighting for an 
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existence. The matter of a large number of religious sects 
in a city like New York does not seem to enter into the 
problems of the city pastor, but I can see how in a small 
and local community that fact might prove to be a constant 
source of irritation and concern. At least that is what Dr. 
King has written repeatedly about his summing up of his 
own experience. 

“Another matter that seems to have weighed on Dr. 
King’s heart is the tremendous task that confronts the pas- 
tor of a small church in a small town to interest the people 
in the world outlook. 
with us on world problems seemed to interest a few of your 
people, but he says that to his mind they fell flat after the 
first curiosity to hear a city preacher from New York had 
faded out. 


A series of sermons that he used 


I understand from your own frank judgment 
of Dr. King as a pulpit man that he failed to touch the 
hearts of his hearers as your own pastor has done. That is 
one of the criticisms that his own people here in Marble 
Square have made oftener than any other. 
not expressing any general complaint of our church, but 
I have often wished myself that Dr. King with all his 
splendid qualities was as emotional as he is intellectual 
The two factors seldom go together in equal quantities, but 


| am, of course, 


when they do, we get ministers of rare power 

“"_ regret that Dr. King is closing his service at Wade 
Prairie with so much disappointment about himself. Per- 
haps he did not fail at so many points as he imagines. He 
says in his letters to me that he is not big enough for a 
place like yours. He has repeatedly written about his 
wonder that any man would have the courage and ability 
to remain fifteen years in such a town. He has spoken 
many times of the splendid group of church members that 
have been so kind and loyal. He has made many friends, 
and Mrs. King has been well liked, as you have said so 
often, but on the whole | know that our pastor is returning 
to us here with the feeling that his six months have simply 
proved to him that the rural or small town pastorate is 
tremendously greater than the city. 

“You have known from previous letters how Mr. Ward 
has succeeded here during the six months that was agreed 
upon by the churches. Dr. King told us before he left for 
We have 


He has delighted us 


Kansas that your pastor was a rare preacher. 
found that everything he said is true. 
It was, of 
course, impossible, for any man, no matter how gifted, to 
enter at once into all the details of a large city church. But 
He did 


He spent 


all with his warm, spiritual, wholesome gospel. 


Mr. Ward won the love and respect of all of us. 
not try to imitate Dr. King or do the impossible. 

a great deal of his time in personal parish work, and I think 
\s the 
years have gone on, Dr. King has been drawn more and 


our people were really hungry for just that thing. 


more into social and public duties and is a member of so 
many committees and organizations that personal visitation 
and personal acquaintance have been almost impossible. 
Most of our members never see him except on Sunday in 
the pulpit. We respect and believe in him, but somehow 

I am writing very plainly—we feel the need of a pastor 
even more than a preacher. We have heard preaching all 
our lives, and know what we ought to do as well as he does, 
but we get hungry for the personal touch. 
us that, and we feel grateful exceedingly. 


Mr. Ward gave 
You have a rare 
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man, brother; hold on to him and do more for him, for he 
is not found in every small town. 
“With best wishes to you and the church, 
Very cordially yours, 
Rufus Hardy.” 
IV. 
(Letter from Deacon Sanhorn to Judge Hardy.) 


“In summing up the results of the exchange between your 
pastor and ours for the six months they agreed upon, | 
think it is fair to say that Dr. King finished his time with 
us here, a very much discouraged man. I do not blame him 
for this feeling, but as the time went on, he simply lost 
heart over the smallness of this Wide Prairie. 1 am put- 
ting it in italics because he did. The wonder he expressed 
every time I met him was that any man would give his life 
service in a town that had twelve different denominations 
in it, all struggling for life. He said repeatedly that the 
knowledge of that fact confronted him every time he got 
up in the pulpit. He gave us some wonderful sermons and 
was personally liked. His wife was very agreeable and not 
at all stuck up because she was the wife of a New York 
minister at the head of a big church. But we can under- 
stand how the conditions here in Wide Prairie would affect 
a man used to the wide spaces of America’s largest city. | 
could see all the time that he could not shake off the depres- 
sion that the overlapping of denominations caused him. He 
tried to get the different ministers to discuss the question of 
some form of union of forces, but | am sorry to say they 
were more or less jealous of him. 

“We are sorry that Dr. King is going back with more or 
less of a distressed mind. He did the best he could. We 
felt that he had not been in the habit of doing much parish 
work and we did not expect it of him, but Mr. Ward has all 
these years endeared himself to us by that personal ac- 
quaintance which we have come to take for granted. | 
don’t think we have thought enough of our pastor. We 
shall be ready to give him a warm welcome when he returns 
We understand that he has been well liked, and we shall be 
interested to hear his story of his experiences. 

“With best wishes to you and the church, 

Sincerely yours, 
Andrew Sanborn.” 
V. 
(Note from Dr. King to Mr. Ward. The end of a long letter.) 


“Well, Mark, old boy, | am sorry. I was a failure in 
Wide Prairie. The place was too big for me. I mean that 
the problems that face you out there are a hundred times 
bigger than any I face in New York. How you have stood 
it for fifteen years is a mystery to me. Your people are 
pure gold. They stood my intellectual discourses like 
martyrs. I came back here a sadder and | hope a humbler 
man. My people fell in love with you and your splendid 
wife. I wish we were a team here together, you to furnish 
the heart, and I to furnish the — but what's the use? The 
All I got out of 


it was six months’ experience finding out how small a man 


‘even exchange’ was everything but even. 


I am. But I love you more than ever and want to be a 


better minister and pastor for what we have done. 
John.” 


A ffectionately, 
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(Note from Mark Ward to Dr. King. End of a long letter.) 


“You have been too hard on yourself. The people here 
liked you and your wife and enjoyed the splendid sermons 
you gave them. The denominational rivalry that broke your 
heart has broken mine for fifteen years, but it begins to 
look as if the end were in sight. Since I returned home we 
have had a mass meeting of ministers and churches and 
business men and it begins to look as if something like a 
union of forces would be possible. Perhaps some of the 
seeds you sowed have led to this. I am giving you credit 
for it. 

“You will not object if I take the extra salary | have 


received from the Marble Square treasurer and lay it by 
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as a nest egg to go into the new town coinmunity hall along 
with the amount the business men and the different churches 
are putting into the proposed merger of religious interests. 
I don’t know a better way to use this unexpected income. 
After all, John, I think the exchange was pretty even. At 
any rate, we both learned a lot about the other man’s parish. 
It wouldn’t hurt more ministers to do what we did, but | 
don’t imagine many of them will. Meanwhile love to you 
and yours always from 

Your old classmate and brother, 


Mark. 


She looks 


She reveled in New 


“P.S.—Mrs. Ward’s health was never better 
six years (not six months) younger. 


York. What a great place it is—for six months!” 


British Table Talk 


London, November 1. 

HE REVELATIONS made by the mayor of Chicago 
are not treated very seriously here. Even those who 
habitually take a grave view of Anglo-American rela- 
‘~annot suppose that the agitation begun by Mr. William 

Hale Thompson has anything more than a local and temporary 
significance, being a move in a game, the 

chief end of which 


The Mayor of 
Chicago 


is not revealed to us. 
We have many sins to our score, but among 
them we cannot find any tampering with the 
istory which the American children learn. 

said before, the paradox seems to be this: we 
eaching American children to take the 
of the revolution, whereas in our own schools quite definitely 
taught to sympathize with the American side. We 
learned by heart the great and noble protests made by Pitt and 


Indeed, as I have 
are credited with 


3ritish side in the story 
rc « 


jurke and Fox. In any case there does not seem rhyme or 
ison in any attempt to work up feelings which belong to the 
past. When I remember that I was honored by being invited 
reach in an American church on the 150th anniversary of 

the declaration of independence, | cannot but think that Amer 
cans in general, as our folk in general, are inclined to set thei 
faces to the future. By the grace of God the two nations will 
learn to cooperate as two forces with two traditions and two 
destinies, yet with a common witness to certain great human 
But perhaps my preaching on July 4th was part of the 

horrid plot. 


it 


We too have our William Thompsons no doubt, 
hey have not yet reached the stage of becoming vocal. 
erhaps they are less dangerous when they speak 
* ' 

The Ecclesiastical 
Arena 

re are no signs that the controversy upon sacraments is 
Bishop Barnes has been likened to a modern Luther ; 
1; 


certainly he has nailed his theses to the door and is prepared 


tand by them. His proposal, that the validity of the sacra- 
mental doctrine which he condemns shall be tested under suit- 
able conditions, has not been welcomed with any cordiality. It 
ecalls too much the test of prayer which 

should be carried out in a hospital. It is claimed for the most 
part that English churchmen are unwilling to let their sacra- 
mental experience, which is a real one, be defined too rigidly. 
But, if the columns of the press are any guide, there is ample 
evidence that a widespread anxiety is felt among the laity; 


[yndall proposed 


certainly no controversy in our time has roused so many 
churchmen to take their pen in hand, or to mount the platform. 
hose who take the matter seriously are probably a minority, 
but they are a weighty minority. definitely 
stated that the archbishop of Canterbury does not mean to re- 
sign; in a weighty letter yesterday he declared that the bishop 
would certainly enforce the provisions of the new prayer book 
Here I imagine we shall find the material for the 


usual British compromise. 


= 


Meanwhile it is 


measure. 
rhe bishops will discover some 
means of reassuring the critics of the measure that they are 
determined to regard it as the limit of concession. 
shalt thou go and no farther,” they will declare. If the objectors 


“Thus far 


were convinced that the bill was not a step toward something 
else, but a final rule, they would probably raise their protest, 
and then accept the measure. That is what is likely to happen 
So it comes to pass that for the first time in many years the 
laity are becoming familiar with the varied interpretations of 


holy communion. 


And So Forth 

The chancellor of the exchequer will receive £4,000,000 from 
the estate of J.ord Iveagh, who has left many public bequests, 
including some very fine masterpieces for an art gallery in 
Hampstead. ... The new film of the life of Christ has been seen 
only by a few officials, I believe. I doubt very much whether 
any film of this kind will receive a welcome from the churches. 
They welcomed Ben Hur, but they will look with very different 
feelings upon any attempt to set forth the life of Christ. 
rhe life and letters of Conrad except for the opening chapters 
! found disappointing. But the book is very valuable in show- 
ing how much this great writer drew upon his own experiences 
There was in him an imagination of a peculiarly sensitive chat 
His 
books are in reality almost always autobiography. The curious 
student of literature Masefield 
Tomlinson, both of whom owe much to their adventures, re- 
membered in tranquillity The action brought against the use 
of the stadium at Wembley for greyhound racing has at least 
made clear as daylight that this modern “sport” is nothing more 
Meanwhile the Jockey club 


acter dealing with the remembrances of his early life 


may compare him with and 


or less than a debauch of gambling. 
has given its blessing to the “totalisor,” a method much in vogue 
in the like it. The 
.. The terrible storm of last week 
brought disaster to the fishing villages of west Ireland. 


dominions [he book-makers do not 
chancellor is considering it 


In one 
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village all the bread-winners are lost. . . . The loss of the 
Mafalda off the coast of Brazil shows one of the drawbacks of 
the modern press. The numbers of the missing were repre- 
sented as 900, 600, 30 and so forth. In former days we should 
have heard nothing till the final news was verified; now we hear 
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all kinds of tentative reports. . .. Today the municipal elections 
in the provincial boroughs take place, but except for a few 
exhortations to non-Socialists to beware there has been little to 
tell of any great interest in these most important elections. 
Epwarp SHILLITOo. 


BOOKS 


The Colonel Ends War 


The Man Who Would Save the World. By John Oxenham. 


Longmans, Green & Company, $1.50. 


O JUDGE John Oxenham’s new novel by the usual 

criteria of fiction would be beside the mark. When it is 

understood that this is a novel without a feminine char- 
acter, except one or two figures in the background, it is obvious 
that it is something exceptional in the field of fiction. The story 
is that of a British colonel, who had made a tremendous reputa- 
tion in the war and had won every decoration from the V. C. 
down, who becomes profoundly impressed with the desperate 
condition of the world with its selfish industrial and inter- 
national struggles, and who dedicates himself to the task of 
saving the world single-handed by calling it back to God. His 
method is to travel about in a large automobile which is virtually 
a house on wheels, speaking to the throngs that flock to hear 
him, adjusting labor disputes, and distributing a medal bearing 
the inscription: 


Our Father in Heaven, 

We pray Thee to send into our hearts, 

And into the hearts of all men everywhere, 
The Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


He became the best known figure in the world, and following his 
tragic and sacrificial death the British government issued a 
declaration that, “assured by bitter experience that armaments 
inevitably lead to war, Great Britain decides to disarm as 
speedily as circumstances will permit.” The other nations were 
invited to follow the example, and they did. 

This sounds remarkably simple. To argue about the prac- 
ticability of the method would be almost as much beside the 
mark as to discuss the merits of the book as fiction. Mr. Oxen- 
ham, I judge, is trying neither to write a novel nor to con- 
struct a practicable plan for the reconstruction of society. He 
is trying to say just one thing: that the salvation of the world 
depends not upon schemes or programs of any kind but upon 
the infusion of a new spirit, the spirit of Jesus, into the hearts 
of individuals. He will be satisfied, I think, if he can con- 
vince his readers that no new and better order can be brought 
about by the devices of statesmanship or diplomacy unless the 
Christian spirit of friendliness and brotherly love can become 
dominant among the masses whose personal attitudes must be 
the final determinant of national policies. The peoples cannot 
live together in peace and harmony unless the people are the 
kind of people who have both the capacity and the inclination 
to live together in that way. The ease with which the colonel 
in this book won converts to his idea and set the whole world 
to praying for the incoming of the spirit of Christ suggests the 
author’s optimistic belief that the problem is chiefly that of 
making an effective appeal to the latent goodness and sanity 
that is already in men. I do not want to argue about the ques- 
tion as to whether such an appeal could be effectively made by 
a retired colonel dressed in a monkish robe decorated with the 
insignia of valor, or whether the distribution of medals would be 
a means of grace. These are essentials in the story but are 


only incidental to the thesis which lies back of the story. The 


thesis is that the campaign for peace must begin with the re- 
construction of the attitudes of individuals and that there js 
enough slumbering virtue in men to provide this reconstruction 
and to save the world if it can only be awakened and brought 
into action. WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Books in Briet 


HOUGH he has been a minister for thirty years and 

rector of St. Paul’s American church in Rome for twenty, 

Rev. Walter Lowrie says that he has written only two 
sermons. The one of them, which he has published in a little 
volume entitled THe BertH oF THE Swin CHILD (Longmans, 
$1.00), with an introduction as long as the sermon, is evidence 
that the public has lost something by his indisposition to print. 
The text is Virgil’s fourth eclogue, which pope Innocent III 
took as the text for a Christmas sermon six centuries ago. The 
argument is that, while the historical facts of Christianity can- 
not be dissolved into myth, myth has a positive value in the 
embellishment of religion. 

Twenty-eight carols, with music and appropriate pictures, 
several of them in colors, are included in the volume of Curist- 
MAS CAROLs edited by L. Edna Walter (Macmillan, $2.00). 

Among the real poets of the younger generation is John Hall 
Wheelock, whose Tue Bricut Doom (Scribner’s, $2.00) pre- 
sents an interpretation of life as tragic in many of its details 
but good in its total sum and final issue. These lines from a 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem show both the quality of his 
style and the curve of his thought: 


Pilgrims and outcasts between birth and death, 

Scanning the frontiers of the night for news; 

Probing the atom; challenging the cell; 

Knocking at every gate and every door 

Of the inexorable silences ; 

Wondering; doubting; grieving; worshiping— 

Perplexed before the mystery of things . 

Yet be assured indeed that all is well 

And the truth greater than we dared to dream. . . 
And as for Him 

Whom we have sought beyond the stars in vain, 

Perhaps He may be nearer than we know. 


The thirty poems entitled Dimpre Diccers by Robin Chris- 
topher (Elm House, $2.00) have nothing to do with Christopher 
Robin, though there is more than a glimmer of imitation in the 
author’s pseudonym, in the general tone of the verses, and in 
the first line of the first poem, “When I was very young.” They 
are good children’s poems, but they do not exhibit quite the 
immortal genius of Milne for deep simplicity. 

A clever information game for clever people is presented in 
Wuo anv Wuat, edited by Samuel Hopkins Adams (Boni & 
Liveright, $1.00). The point of the game is to identify the 
persons, places and things which are described in a series of 
whimsical and paradoxical paragraphs. Good entertainment 
for a group. 


The life of Daniel Crosby Greene, the first representative 
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of the Amercan board of commissioners for foreign missions in 
Japan, 1s told in A New ENGLANDER IN JAPAN, by his son 
Evarts B. Greene (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $5.00). Greene 
spent forty-four years in Japan, from 1869 to 1913, covering 
the meiji era, the transition from the feudal to the modern 
period. He was one of the first to oppose extraterritoriality and 
to sympathize with the ambition of the Japanese Christians for 
an autonomous church. He was a mediating influence in the 
controversies and tensions which came in the nineties when the 
new theology began to filter into Japan. Besides throwing 
valuable light upon the development of the Christian movement 
in the island empire, the biography presents an interesting pic- 


CORRESP 


A Question of Public Morals 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: On October 20, 1927, The Christian Century has an 
editorial of three half-page columns entitled “Puritan and 
Democrat,” in which they say, “Speaking before the Rock River 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, Doctor Clarence 
[rue Wilson, secretary of the board of temperance, prohibi- 


tion and public morals, counseled his hearers to vote for any 
candidate who is pledged to the dry cause whatever his other 
convictions and whatever his reputation may be.” The paper 
then purports to quote me as saying, “If rumors of dishonesty 
have been broadcast about the dry candidate do not let that 
deter 1 from giving him your support. The government has 


judicial processes by which it can sieve out those who are really 


Of irse, no such words were ever uttered, no such thought 
was ever entertained, and not a sentence was spoken upon which 
an intelligent and an honest man could have hung such a con- 

rhis is not the first time that this paper has thus mis- 
ted temperance workers and has declined to make cor- 


rect wr publish denials. This false representation of what 
was just borders on the libelous. The man who got it up 
ki at he was making a tissue of falsehoods and did it with 
great care so as to avoid libelous responsibility. 


we said, in reviewing the temperance situation of the 
year was: “We congratulate this conference and the people of 
Tilt that in a complicated case and a three-cornered fight 
they did not allow themselves to be confused in the moral issues 


of the last campaign. Smith was a reputable and high-toned 
dry; Brennan was a disreputable and unscrupulous wet. They 
both received their nominations on a clear cut wet and dry issue. 
A little while before the election and after the primaries had 
selected the candidates, both received money for campaign ex- 
penses from a source and in an amount that was not justifiable. 
When accusations are flying thick and fast, a voter ought not to 
t! down his candidate or his principles, because of accusa- 
tions that may be false that are hurled by his opponent for office. 
We owe something to our champions. If Smith was at fault in 
taking campaign funds forbidden, the senate committee will bar 
the doors against him, but even then we should be glad that 


we did not let the wets of the world crow over the repudiation 
o! prohibition in the state of Illinois and the election of a wet 
who pledged his followers that he would annihilate the Vol- 
stead act and get resubmitted the 18th amendment. The third 
candidate, who was also dry and could have come into the fight 
at the primaries, by the introduction of himself only confused 
the situation; and, as the chief issue was wet or dry, other 
things being equal, the drys did right in standing together and 
electing a dry representative.” 

With most of your editorial I am in hearty agreement. I 
have never advocated an immoral man or measure in order to 
accomplish something else. Doing evil that good may come 
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ture of Boston in the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
of Harvard, Yale and Andover seminaries, and of the staunch 
old defenders of Calvinistic orthodoxy who were far from being 
the crabbed Puritans that they are sometimes considered. 


Tue Woopcutter’s House, by Robert Nathan (Bobbs Mer- 
rill Co., $2.00), is a cool, green, fanciful tale, an idyll, a 
phantasy, done with a fine sense of the value of words and 
imagery and a delicate feeling for atmosphere; a book not easy 
to classify or describe, but good to read and leaving one with a 
grateful feeling of relief after the hectic frenzies of problem 


fiction. 
W. E. G. 


ONDENCE 


is not our doctrine. While I could sign nearly everything in 
your editorial as my personal belief, I do protest against your 
hanging it on me when I never said any of the things at- 
tributed to me in your editorial. - 

I should be obliged if you would state to your readers that 
I utterly repudiate the sentiments attributed to me. There were 
various papers in Chicago, that had representatives there, which 
published my remarks and not one of them ever attributed any 
such sentiments to me as your editorial intimates. 

Washington, D. C. CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, 

General Secretary. 

[On receipt of Doctor Wilson’s statement, The Christian 
Century approached six representative members of the Rock 
River conference to ascertain whether they believed that the 
report of Doctor Wilson’s speech on which the editorial in 
question was based had been as misleading as Doctor Wilson 
claimed. Of the six, one had not been present at the meeting. 
One had been present, but so occupied in other duties that his 
recollection of Doctor Wilson’s speech was too confused to 
permit him to pass judgment as to what had been said. The 
essential portions of the replies of the other four follow. 


From a minister whose interest in civic reform movements is 
widely known: 


Replying to your inquiry relative to the alleged statement 
of Dr. Clarence True Wilson made at the Rock River con- 
ference and quoted by The Christian Century, viz: “If rumors 
of dishonesty have been broadcast about the dry candidate, 
do not let that deter you from giving him your support. The 
government has juridical processes by which it can sieve out 
those who are really dishonest,” will say that the quotation 
is almost letter perfect and absolutely correct in thought. | 
heard Dr. Wilson make the alleged statement and protested 
in my own mind. It was received by the conference with 
ominous silence. 


From the pastor of one of the largest Methodist churches in 
Chicago: 


I heard the address to which you refer. 
form and had a part in the meeting. The report in the edi- 
torial is a fair conclusion to be made from the remarks of Dr. 
Wilson. .. Dr. Wilson said that moral charges should be ig- 
nored as against wet or dry sentiments and that other proc- 
esses should deal with political graft and corruption. You 
need not be nervous over this case. 
ever cause any trouble. 


I was on the plat- 


It surely is too plain to 


From a pastor who is also chairman of one of the important 
standing committees of the conference: 
The words do represent the substance of what Dr. Wilson 


said. I sat in the audience and heard Dr. Wilson say sub- 
stantially what The Christian Century reports that he said. I 
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am willing to say that to Dr. Wilson either in public or pri- 
vate. I am willing to say so in any court of the land. Such is 
my testimony. 

The fact of the matter is 1 am inclined to believe that Dr. 
Wilson went even further than the editorial in question re- 
ports. In trying to justify the anti-saloon league in their 
support of Frank Smith he said something like this: “What 
ever you do, vote for a dry. The government has juridical 
processes by means of which it can weed out the dishonest 
drys that are elected.” (These words just quoted are taken 
from memory and merely express his thought as I recall it 
They are, as you see, a shade stronger than those of the edi 
torial.) In effect, he asked us to hand over our civic con- 
science to the United States senate or the supreme court in all 
matters of public morals except those relating to prohibition 
rhat is a thing which no conscientious citizen of a democratic 
state could possibly do. 

1 am astounded at Dr. Wilson's flat denial of a positio1 


which he unmistakably took in public 
From a member of the conference holding an official position 
in the denomination at large: 
My memory of the exact words which Dr. Wilson uttered 
at the Rock River conference is not, of course, reliable. 1 
would not say that the words which were used in your edi 
torial were the precise words he used, but beyond any pos 
speak that 
He may not have reterred to rumors of dishonesty, 


sibility of contradiction he did substantially to 
effect. 
but he did Say in substance that, if it were a choice between 
a dry candidate who was under suspicion of corrupt methods 
and a wet candidate who was under no such suspicion, it was 
the business of the drys to vote for the dry and let the proper 
authorities deal with the question of campaign or other ques- 
tionable methods. The implications which are back of your 
editorial were, clearly and beyond any chance of denial, in his 
words. 

Phe Christian Century desires to do Doctor Wilson no in 
justice. It is glad to print in full his version of what he said 
in the meeting in question. In view, however, of this testi- 
mony from other clergymen who were present at the time we 
can see no reason for believing that the intent of Doctor Wil- 
son’s speech was misrepresented in our editorial, or that the con 


clusions drawn therefrom were unwarranted—Tue Epirors.] 


Another Action Taken by the 
Universalists 
Epitor THe Curistian Century 
SIR: I note with interest your editorial, “Universalists Meet 


the Test.” 
was not féatured so prominently, but which seems to me at least 


May I call your attention to another matter, which 
of equal significance. I quote from the published minutes of 
the general convention held in Hartford, Conn.: 

The adoption of resolution 7, a memorial to the President 
and senate of the United States in support of the Briand pro- 
posal, was moved and Rev. E. Dean 
of Rhode Island moved to amend by striking out the words, 
“except for defense in case of actual attack.” 


seconded Ellenwood 
The motion 
was seconded by Rev. Lewis R. Lowry of Ohio and adopted. 
The resolution was then unanimously adopted 

In view of the discouragements which come to some of us in 
international good will, this action 
of the convention is very heartening. I believe that a few years 
ago it would have been very difficult to secure the adoption of the 
That those present unani 


our efforts to secure mor 


resolution as presented originally. 
mously voted to strike out the above clause quoted is to me 
significant of a great change that is taking place in the minds 
of citizens of our country in reference to this great curse of war. 

In the interest of absolute accuracy, perhaps the fact should 
be noted that this was at the very close of the convention when 
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a large number had already left for their homes and yet enough 
were present to make the action notable. 


Philadelphia, Pa. H. E. Benton. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for December 4. Lesson text: Isaiah 5:1-12. 
Divine Dividends 

66 HAT do I get out of it?” is the great American question. 

Isaiah here makes the very interesting suggestion that 
God has a right to get something out of it. God has an immense 
investment in every human life: food, air, water, sunshine, the 
marvelous machine known as a human body, functioning per- 
fectly. Spiritually God has an even greater investment: poetry, 
music, beauty, good parents, the church, Jesus Christ. A thou- 
sand servants gather our fruits, operate our boats and trains, 
manufacture what we need, leap forward to obey our slightest 
wish. We are debtors to all the past, to all the present, and our 
obligations extend to the far future. Civilization—with govern- 
ments, schools, churches, libraries and fruitful fields—is the re- 
sult of others’ toil, unselfishness and devoted imagination. Heirs 
of all the ages, we are debtors to all ages. 

We are being told that if it were not for the social influences 
that play upon us, the best person in our group could not pos- 
sibly develop a personality better than that of the average house 
cat. Even the boasted Nordic would cut a sorry figure if reared 
from earliest infancy in the African jungles. But God is in her- 
edity as well as in environment; he has a heavy investment in 
every one of us. What dividends is he likely to realize? 

Now, God wants spiritual dividends. His reward is found in 
courage, fidelity, generosity, nobility in his sons and daughters 
Phillips Brooks once said—and it was a very brave word then 
“All that God wants is for his sons to become real men, and his 
daughters real daughters.” God wants just what every father wants 
his son to be every inch a man. 

Take your own case; you are an average American citizen. 
You have a solid and ordered government, you have a lovely 
land, you have an excellent school system, you have free 
churches, you have libraries and colleges, you have abundant 
food, shelter, light and air; you have all the improvements of 
modern civilization. More than these, you have an open Bible, 
the right to worship God as you please and the supreme heritage 
of the life of Jesus. What dividends is God getting out of your 
life? Is he looking for grapes and finding only the sour, dis- 
appointing grapes of selfishness and sin? 

But God has his dividends also. Out in China, at this difficult 
friend. He 1s 
bringing peace and harmony into the situation by his wise and un 
All men trust him because of his blameless life 
Think of it, only 
himself, 


hour, stands a man whom I am proud to call a 


selfish counsel. 
He is doing more good than an army of men. 
unlimited in power. Asking nothing for 
doing all he can for the Christ whom he 
In thousands of humble lives God finds his dividends 


one man, but 
loves. God gets his 
dividends. 
in the people who are true, devoted, rich in service and loyal in 
The vineyard is not entirely fruitless. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to Spiritual Realities 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 
By Juics Verne 


This magnificent book, the latest addition 
to the famous Scribner $2.50 Illustrated 
( lassics, is a thrilling narrative and is su- 
perbly illustrated from the paintings of 
N. C. Wyeth. $2.50 


THE SYLVANORA EDITION 


of the Works of Henry van Dyke 


** An excellent opportunity to know him; and for those 
who already know him, a happily conceived means of 
Philade Iph ta Ledge r. 

“This new edition of his works, in ten volumes, con- 
tains nearly everything an old and appreciative reader 


having himentire, and cheaply.” 


of his works will wish to re-read.” 
Christian Century. 


scientists who is also filled with religion. . 
of his thesis.”-—Asheviile Times. 


much matter and so much motion. 
realities supplement each other.” 


Each $1.00 


—Boston Herald. 





JINGLEBOB 
By Philip Ashton Rollins 


“Mr. Rollins paints a picture of the West 
of the °80’s that will not be forgotten 
Cowboy sociability, amusements, rough 
moments, tender, are all within the compass 
of this book.” —Detroit Free Press. %2.50 





| SYLVANORA | 


By Michael Pupin, author of “From Immigrant to Inventor” 


“*He shows in thrilling fashion the growth of the scientific attitude and exhibits a scientist of the 
.. The fact is that Dr. Pupin himself is the demonstration 


“His whole book is a protest against the supposition that the world is to be summed up as so 
...In Prof. Pupin’s universe the physical and the spiritual 


$2.50 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Translated and Arranged by Henry A 
Sherman and Charles Foster Kent 


“I wish I could have had a book like this 
for my children when they were little 
Now I shall use it for my grandchildren.’ 

Henry van Dyke. 83.50 


CHOSEN POEMS 
By Henry van Dyke 


“First come the songs out of doors. . . 
written out of the flame and agony of the war are a 
never-to-be-forgotten group. 
tion of miscellaneous verses, sonnets, lyrics, and epi- 
grams, which are the very soul of the kindly writer we 
all have known so well.’’- 


The poems 
Finally comes a collec- 


Boston Globe. 


Illustrated. Leather, $3.00; Cloth, $2.50 





SIMPLICITY TOWARD 
CHRIST 

By Howard Chandler Robbins 

The Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 


Divine appeals for spirituality from a wide, 
sympathetic view $2.00 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER IN 
A WORLD OF SCIENCE 
By William Adams Brown, D.D. 


‘A dynamic, a tonic for the inner life of man 
Boston Transcript. $2.25 


\ MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS 

By Edwin Lewis, Professor in Drew 
Theological Seminary 


A non-technical, sympathetic discussion of be- 
$1.50 


RELIGION ANP MODERN 
LIFE 
Leaders from various walks of life delivered 


these masterful Phillips Brooks Lectures at 
Harvard University #200 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF BELIEF 
By Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. 


Containing in a single volume “Belief in 
God,” “Belief in Christ,” and “The Holy 


liefs 





Spirit and the Church $2.50 


AMERICA FINDING 
HERSELF 
by 
Mark Sullivan 
The story of “OUR TIMES” through the 
years immediately following “The Turn 


Recreated by Mr. Sulli- 


van from personalities, events, and cus- 


of the Century.” 


toms in the fascinating manner that made 
the first volume of “Our Times” a best 
seller for more than a year, this new vol- 
ume continues the history and presents in 
itself a complete picture of these eventful 
Roosevelt, 
Hill, and Rockefeller emerge with new 


years. Morgan, Harriman, 
emphasis from the pages; Trusts, Steel, 
Oil, Big Business, First Successes in Fly- 
ing, Fashions, Books, and Songs are de- 
scribed and recalled with dramatic vivid- 
ness and humor. Hundreds of contempo- 
rary cartoons, photographs, and sketches. 


&5.00 


WHEN TUTT MEETS TUTT 
By Arthur Train 


“Half a dozen stories about that kindly and 
clever old lawyer whom many thousands of 
readers have met in earlier books. Humor 


pathos always a most sympathetic human 


understanding and a mastery of legal points.’ 


Boston Herald 82.00 
FLAMBEAU JIM 
By Frank H. Spearman 
“A vigorous tale which mingles brisk adven 
ture and tender romance in the days of 
railway pioneering across the West.” 
Philadelphia Enquirer. %2.00 


THE “CANARY” MURDER 
CASE 

By 5S. 5. Van Dine 

Vance, 


ovist rather than a detective 


* Extraordinarily good a psychol 
uses unfamiliar 
In short, the novel is first-rate 


Indianapolis News 


methods 
82.00 


MARCHING ON 
By James Boyd 


“Truly and very nobly the prose «pic of the 
dignified and 
American novel of 


Southern Confederacy a“ 


noble contribution to the 








THE COPELAND READER 


An Anthology of English Prose and Verse 

Chosen and Edited, with an Introduction, by C. T. Copeland, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University 
‘It is a book to be read and to be added to every library that comprises the 


. All the great names of those who have 
written in English prose and verse are here.”"—The Boston Transcript. 


good and the great in literature. 


our time.” New York Sun $2.50 
CASTLES IN SPAIN 
By John Galsworthy 
“Clarity of thought with deep sincerity of conviction. .. . : As an 


$10.00 


essayist he ranks very close to Stevenson. . . 
one will read in quietude; one will reflect on the several essays, 
consider their implications.” 

Percy Hutcuison in the New York Times 


. ‘Castles in Spain’ 


$2.00 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Christians of East and West to Meet 
At Jerusalem Next Year 


In the spring of 1928, beginning March 
24, and continuing through Easter day, 
April 8, 200 men and women, repre- 
senting Christians of every nation and 
race, will assemble on the Mount of 
Olives, outside Jerusalem, for an enlarged 
meeting of the International Missionary 
council. This council is the direct suc- 
cessor of the continuation committee of 
the World Missionary conference held in 
Edinburgh in 1910. Its membership has 
been enlarged for this third mecting by 
increasing the representatives from  so- 
called mission fields, two-thirds of whom 
are to be nationals of the countries from 
which they come. 


Methodists of Danville, IIL, Have New 
Building for United Church 


St. James Methodist church, Danville, 
Iil., is a result of the union of First 
church and Kimber church, which union 
was effected eight years ago. At that 
time an agreement was entered into that a 
new building upon a new site would be 
erected. Under the leadership of Rev. 
Harry McPherson, $125,000 was secured 
in pledges, and under the present pastor, 
Rev. T. N. Ewing, appointed four years 
ago, the $350,000 church has been brought 
to completion, and it was dedicated Oct. 
16 by Bishop Hughes. 


Historic Stones in New 
Chicago Church Building 

First Presbyterian church, now erecting 
a great new building under the leadership 
of its pastor, Rev. W. H. Boddy, has 
been collecting stones from a number of 
historic churches and cathedrals of the 
old world and this country which will 
be embedded in the Chicago structure. 
Among these are: an arch stone which 
was placed in Chester cathedral, Chester, 
England, in the 12th century; a stone from 
St. Olave’s in London, a church which 
escaped the great London fire; one from 
St. Andrew's, the oldest Presbyterian 
church in Toronto, and stones from Naz- 
areth, Beth'<hem and Jerusalem. There will 
be used also a beam from old Fort Dear- 
born, Chicago, presented by the Chicago 
historical society; this will be placed in 
the ceiling of the cloister. 


Dr. Jenkins Returns to Pulpit 
Following Serious Operation 

It is good news to the thousands of 
friends of Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., that he has recovered from 
his recent serious operation for the ampu- 
tation of his right leg, and has returned 
to his pulpit ministrations at Linwood 
Christian church of Kansas City. His 
first sermon since his forced vacation was 
preached Nov. 6. Dr. Jenkins expected to 
resume his customary schedule of activ- 
ities Nov. 13. 


Dr. Hendrix, Retired 
Bishop, Dead at 80 


Dr. Eugene Russell Hendrix, retired 
senior bishop of the Methodist church, 
south, died at his home in Kansas City 
on Nov. 12. His health had only recently 
failed. As pastor, college president and 
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bishop, Dr. Hendrix’ service covered a 
period of more than half a century. He 
retired in 1922 because of his age. Dr. 
Hendrix was first president of the federal 
council. Hendrix college . at Conway, 
Ark., was named in his honor. 


Drew Seminary Will Ask 
Two Million Dollars 

On Sunday, Nov. 6, Drew theological 
seminary, Methodist institution at Madi- 
son, N. J., entered upon a campaign for 
$2,000,000 for increased endowment and 
new buildings. The opening of the cam- 
paign commemorated the founding of the 
seminary on Nov. 6, 1865, sixty years 
ago. Long handicapped by inadequate 
endowment, Drew seminary has main- 
tained its high place among the great 
theological schools of the country only 
by the unceasing efforts of President Ezra 


Squier Tipple who has been compelled 
each year to raise from 50 to 75 thousand 
dollars to meet the necessary current ex- 
penses of the seminary. Under the lead- 
ership of President Tipple and Rey. 
Franklin H. Clapp, graduate of Drew of 
the class of 1903, who has been en- 
gaged as endowment secretary, the semi- 
nary will seek to secure $1,500,000 for en- 
dowment, $300,000 for a new library build- 
ing, and $200,000 for an apartment build- 
ing for married students and missionaries 
on furlough. 


Dr. Straton’s Faith-Healing 
Under Fire in New York 


The faith-healing services of Rev. John 
Roach Straton, pastor of Calvary Baptist 
church, New York city, have been facing 
fire from two sides—from the city health 
department and from “a leading atheist” 


Student Y.M.C.A. Now Major Department 


HE STUDENT WORK of the Y. M. 

C. A. in 700 colleges and universities, 
200 preparatory schools and 50 theologi- 
cal seminaries of the United States and 
Canada is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary this fall under the greatest stimulus 
since the movement was launched at the 
Louisville international Y. M. C. A. con- 
vention back in 1877. This stimulus is 
the assurance of an enlarged measure of 
self-government as a major division of the 
Y. M. C. A., co-equal in status with the 
home division, under the jurisdiction of 
which it formerly existed as a depart- 
ment. Action toward this goal has just 
been taken by the national council of the 
United States at its fourth annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. The change will not be- 
come completely effective until a consti- 
tutional amendment is ratified next year. 


TO BE LED BY DAVID R. PORTER 


But David R. Porter, internationally 
known senior secretary of the former stu- 
dent department and new executive sec- 
retary of the provisional student division, 
is authorized to go ahead with plans to 
make the student work vital as never be- 
fore in the new tides of life and thought 
that are surging through the colleges. Al- 
ready such student leaders as Henry P. 
Van Dusen, E. W. Warrington, C. B. 
Loomis, Harry Bone, O. R. Magill and 
C. D. Norton are working in the new 
organization. The total traveling staff 
has more than doubled in the past six 
months. And the evolving change in gov- 
ernment has the best wishes of such 
friends of the student movement as John 
R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, James C. 
Baker, G. A. Studdert Kennedy, former 
Governor William E. Sweet, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Charles W. Gilkey, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
Kirby Page, all of whom are giving time 
personally to the work of the Christian 
associations. 

“The action of the national council is 
sure to mark a new day in the student 
Y. M. C. A. work,” Mr. Porter declared. 
“The unanimous approval of the striking 
new plans for a student division will 
strengthen the forces of righteousness and 


vital, reasonable religion in every Amer- 
ican college. Present-day student criti- 
cism of moral standards and religious 
ideals is far better than the indifference 
of an earlier day. 

“The enlarged plans make possible not 
only expansion but an improved quality 
of leadership, cooperating to the full with 
the college faculties and the churches. 
Never in the fifty years of the student 
work have students responded more heart- 
ily to the interdenominational, interracial 
and international ideals of the whole Y. 
M. C. A. movement.” 

Francis A. Henson, student president 
of the national council of student associ- 
ations—a representative group of stu- 
dents which has for eight years been rec- 
ognized by the national council as spokes- 
man for the student viewpoint—said: “We 
are exceedingly grateful for this action of 
the council. I hope it may be a new day 
in the Student Christian movement of the 
United States and in the whole Y. M. 
C. A. brotherhood.” 


ACTION PREVENTS SPLIT 


In its September meeting, the national 
council of student associations heartily 
welcomed the proposed division status for 
which in principle they have been contend- 
ing for over four years. Thus there seems 
to be a happy and promising outcome of 
the organizational impassé which led in 
June of this year to resignations of com- 
mittee and staff. Both student leaders 
and general Y. M. C. A. leaders are de- 
lighted with this promise of liberty which 
insures a continuation of the broad fellow- 
ship of the whole Y. M. C. A. movement. 

The national council of student associa- 
tions also advocated a measure to coun- 
teract the growing materialism and “real- 
ism” of the colleges. “The greatest need,” 
it declared, “is a restatement of religious 
truth in terms compatible with the best 
knowledge and the most scrupulous intel- 
lectual honesty.” Experimentation was 
urged to find methods to solve the issues 
arising out of “changing standards of mar- 
riage and relations of men and women, 
conflicts between racial groups and indus- 
trial and international relations,” 
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who is characterized as the pastor’s “arch 
foe.” Unflinching in his stand that his 
healing services are of a divine nature, 


Correspondence from 


Portland, Oregon, November 12. 
TH PACIFIC NORTHWEST is a 
province apart. “The Covered Wagon” 
has made this plain on the screen. Di- 
yergent motives sent some men to Cali- 
fornia and others to Oregon. As a rule 
the former were anxious to 
The Siskyou get rich quickly, while the 
Barrier latter sought homes with 
the natural accompani- 
nt of schools and churches. The ’forty- 
complex dominated California for 
many years, while the missionaries who 
| Walla Walla and the Willamette 
gave to the- civilization of the 
hwest certain characteristics which it 
‘tains today. And just south of the 
forks in the westward trail the Mormons 
built an empire of their own, which dif- 
fered in important particulars from the 
other two. Each has affected and con- 
s to affect the others. On the coast, 
the Siskyous interposed an effective bar- 
» cheap and easy intercourse, wheth- 
commercial or social. Today motor 
vehicles operating on paved roads, air- 
ships carrying mail, passengers and ex- 
s, and uniform wireless telegraph 
ice bid fair to overcome the barrier. 
But so far the coast is not a unit. Neither 
great half can speak for the other. Re- 
isly the northwest is a cross-section 
of America, especially of the trans-Mis- 
ppi states. All the major commun- 
ns are represented and many smaller 
as well. On the coast there are 
many missions, some of which have every 
appearance of prosperity. These preach 
four-square gospel” in some form. 
In the older valleys, overchurching is the 
rule, but in the remoter regions there is 
an appalling scarcity of churches, Sunday 
hools and ministers. 


rier t 


.* = * 
Rift in Dry 
Ranks 
vere attacks upon the efficiency of 
Lyle, prohibition administrator for 
hington and Oregon, are being made, 
on the ground that he has placed 
unfit subordinates in service. Wash- 
n authorities have declined to dis- 
him and his foes are now attempt- 
» oust him through the medium of 
ivil service commission. He is sup- 
ed by the anti-saloon league, the W. 
( U., Senator Wesley L. Jones and 
t people of dry inclinations who think 
s been unusually successful in his 
rts to enforce the law. Chief of his 
nents is Congressman Albert John- 
Hoquiam, who gave his name to 
strictive immigration law. He is 
by the dailies of wet proclivities 
some drys who are mostly resi- 
of southwestern Washington. 
> . > 
Bigger and Better 
Churches 
_The dedication of University Temple, 
Seattle, on October 16, is encouraging 
evidence that the frontier era of poor 
churches is coming to a_close. The new 
Structure cost $300,000 and occupies the 
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Dr. Straton struck back at Dr. Louis I. 
Harris, health commissioner, who threat- 
ened prosecution if he heard the pastor 


the Pacific Northwest 


middle third of a block 480 feet long. It 
is owned by the Methodists and lies 
across the street from the campus of the 
University of Washington. The pastor, 
Dr. James E. Crowther, is best known as 
the author of the pageant “The Way- 
farer.” He has definitely sought for 
beauty in the arrangement of the inte- 
rior and for a continuity of symbolism in 
the windows. The order of service used 
indicates a predilection for the ritualistic. 


Later units will provide for religious 
education and for work with college 
students. Another notable event with 


similar significance was the dedication of 
a new edifice by the Rose City Park 
Community church (Presbyterian) of 
Portland. This organization, in a history 
of only 18 years, has come to have a 
membership of over 1,100 and a Sunday 
school enrollment of about the same. Rev. 
Donald W. Macluer is the pastor. 


" 7 * * 
Producing 
Preachers 
Except for Methodist institutions at 


Denver, Colo., and Salem, Ore., all the 
theological schools of the western states 
are located around San Francisco bay. 
But lines of communication run east 
rather than south, so that most north- 
western preachers go to eastern semi- 
naries for training. So many of them ac- 
cept desirable pastorates near those 
schools that church leaders here are 
greatly concerned over the proper man- 
ning of the work. Partly because of 
this, and partly for doctrinal reasons, the 
Western Baptist theological seminary has 
just opened its doors in Portland. It will 
occupy the new educational building of 
the Hinson Memorial church, and the 
pastor, Dr. John Marvin Dean, who has 
recently been called from Pasadena, will 
act as president. The institution will be 
strongly fundamentalist. 
* « > 


And So Forth 


Dr. Edward H. Pence, who has been 
for ten years pastor of the Westminister 
Presbyterian church in Portland, has ac- 
cepted a call to Fort Street church, De- 
troit, where he served previous to coming 
west. Dr. Pence has been prominent in 
the council of churches and in commun- 
ity work as well as in his own denomi- 
nation, so that the vacancy he leaves will 
be hard to fill. . . . Recently President Cole- 
man of the Northern Baptist convention 
has been holding meetings in the interest 
of the benevolent program of his church. 
The Congregational ministers have been 
assembling to meet Dr. F. L. Fagley of 
the commission on evangelism and to dis- 
cuss the enrichment and deepening of 
worship. . . . The recent death of Dr. S. 
Hall Young, veteran missionary to 
Alaska, caused special regret here. He 
had lectured in our cities within the past 
year. Seattle is the unofficial capital of 
Alaska, and events in that vast and 
sparsely peopled territory hold a special 
interest for this section. 

Epwarp Lamp Mrs. 
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was treating anyone with communicable 
diseases, and Charles Smith, president of 
the American association for the advance- 
ment of atheism, who demanded Dr. Strat- 
on’s arrest for practicing medicine with- 
out a license. “If Dr. Harris had been on 
earth at the time of Jesus and the apos- 
tles,” Dr. Straton declared, “I suppose he 
would have tried to stop their divine 
work.” 


Rev. Philip Yarrow Leads in 
Chicago Anti-Crime War 


An examination of Chicago’s morals, to 
be undertaken in the light of an elaborate 
tabulation of offenses against public and 
private decency, has been launched under 
the leadership of the Illinois Vigilance 
association, of which Rev. Philip Yarrow 
is head. An inquisition is asked for in 
which all civic societies, public officials, 
church organizations and leading citizens 
generally will be selected to participate. In 
Dr. Yarrow’s opinion, there are four 
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HYMNAL FOR 
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Will help your congregation 
fittingly celebrate the Christ- 
mas season and be an inspira- 
tion and help for years to 
come. 
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major causes of immorality in Chicago: 
“The rotten dance, unclean literature, a 
licentious stage, and an abandonment of 
restraint and convention in sex relations.” 


Great Speakers at Toronto 
Baptist Worid Alliance 

Among the speakers scheduled for the 
meetings of the Baptist World alliance, 
to be held in Toronto, June 23-29, 1928, 
are Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Dr. T. R. 
Glover and Dr. W. Y. Fullerton 


Bishop Kinsolving’s 
Health Improved 

Rt. Rev. George H. Kinsolving, Episco- 
pal bishop of Texas, has returned to Aus 
tin much improved in health, according 
to the Living Church. Bishop Kinsolving 
suffered a severe fall several wecks ago, 
and the effects of this accident together 
with persistent ill health, have prevented 
his performing his full quota of tasks. 


Dr. Ladd Thomas Heads 
Church Federation 

Rev. J. S. Ladd Thomas, pastor of First 
Methodist church, Germantown, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Philadelphia 
church federation 


Baptists of New York State in 
Successful Financial Drive 

Last year, when Baptists of New York 
met in convention an indebtedness of 
$75,000 hung over the organization. This 
year, at the convention held in Elmira 
last month, President A. W. Beaven 
minister at Lake avenue church, Roches 
ter—announced that through a strenuous 
campaign $55,000 of this indebtedness had 


been wiped out, all outside loans had been 
paid off and the year is closed for the 
first time in five years “keeping within 
the budget and having a balance.” Presi- 
dent Beaven brought recommendations 
for an entire change of policies, which 
were adopted unanimously by the- con- 
vention. This involves the making of the 
promotional work a department of the 
convention instead of a separate board. 
It put New York state in complete har- 
mony with the general promotional board 
of the denomination. 


Chinese Nationalist Government Forbids 
Persecution of Religious Sects 

The Chinese Nationalist government 
passed a regulation Nov. 10 guaranteeing 
religious freedom throughout the nation- 
alist territory, which includes more than 
three-fourths of China. The regulation 
prohibits interference with or the perse- 
cution of any persons on account of their 
religious beliefs. This action was taken 
as a result of the petitions submitted to 
the government by the Chinese Chris 
tian bodies in consequence of the anti- 
Christian agitations fomented by commu- 
nists last spring. The government also 
instructed the military commanders to 
evacuate the Christian educational and Y. 
M. C. A. properties in order to permit 
the missionaries to resume their func- 
tions 


Former Methodist Publishing 
Agent Dies 

Rev. Henry C. Jennings, for 24 years 
an agent of the Methodist book concern, 
first as an agent for Cincinnati and Chi- 
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cago and then as general agent for the 
church, died at Garfield hospital, Chicago, 
Nov. 10, at the age of 77. Dr. Jennings’ 
home was in Portland, Ore. He came to 
Chicago in October to attend the Rock 
River conference, a few weeks ago. Since 
Dr. Jennings retired as head of the book 
concern, in 1920, he has held the post of 
agent emeritus. 


New Y Building for 
Negroes in Dayton, Ohio 

A new Y. M. C. A. building for Ne- 
groes is being proposed for Dayton, O., 
to cost about $200,000. 


Episcopal Primate Accepts 
Brotherhood Leadership 

Rev. John G. Murray, of Philadelphia, 
presiding bishop of the Episcopal church, 
has been elected honorary president of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and has 
accepted. 


Long Island Episcopalians 
Raise Million for Hospital 

From October 21 to 31 the Episcopal 
churches of Long Island, N. Y., under 
the leadership of Bishop Ernest M. 
Stires, carried through a campaign for a 
fund of a million dollars for a new build- 
ing for St. John’s hospital, and at a vic- 
tory dinner the securing of $965,085 was 
announced. The balance required has 
been promised by the men and women of 
the campaign organization. 


Minneapolis Baptist 
Church Dedicates 

Judson Memorial Baptist church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., dedicated its new build- 
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Doran's Ministers 
Manual 
Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


A wealth of material for 
every Church service of the 








Dollars and World 
Peace 
Kirby Page 


The bearing of big business 
interests on international 








Christian Social 
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Nineteenth Cen 
Edited by Hugh Martin 
How individuals helped to 
transform the social order. 





Five Thousand Best 
Modern Illustrations 
Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


Illustrations for every con- 
ceivable need in the minis- 
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Foundations of Faith: Religion and Social 
Vol. IV Ecclesiological I PRONOUNCE THEM Justice 


Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 


A candid examination of 
the Christian view of the life 
beyond $1.75 








G. A. Studdert Kennedy 
A startling novel that squarely faces the urgent problem 
of marriage and divorce, and powerfully appeals for the 
Christian viewpoint. $2.00 


Sherwood Eddy 
Shows the duty of indi- 
vidual and organized Chris- 
tianity to correct injustice. 
$1.50 














Pulpit Mirrors 
Rev. Edward H. Byington 


Case studies showing what 
makes for and against effec- 
tive preaching $2.00 





PETER, Prince of Aposties 
Rev. Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D. 


The first work of scholarly distinction on the character 
of Peter and his place in the life of the Church. A wealth 
of Scriptural, archaeological, and traditional material. $2.$¢@ 














Christianity As Life 
Edward Grubb, M. A. 


Christianit studied in 
terms not of deeds but of 
energy and motive. $2.50 














Paul, The Jew 
By the Author of 
“By an Unknown Disciple’ 
An absorbing imaginative 
story of Paul before his con- 
version. $2.00 














The Healing of the 
Nations 
Archibald Chrisholm 
Fearless discussion of the 


international phases of the 
social problem. $1.25 








The Public Worship 
of God 
Rev. J. R. P. Sclater 
Guiding principles for pas- 
tors and other leaders of wor- 
ship programs. $2.00 








Unto The Least 
Eugene Thwing 
Vivid stories that plead the 
cause of outcast men. 


book for all who minister. 
$1.35 
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ing October 23, with Dr. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, of Brick Presbyterian church, 
New York, delivering the sermon of dedi- 
cation. It was under Dr. Nixon’s leader- 
ship that the church was organized many 
years ago. A week of special services 
made the event a memorable one. Rev. 
Howard A. Vernon has served the Min- 
neapolis church as pastor the past four 


years. 


New Head for New York 
Sunday Schools 

Dr. W. G. Landes, a widely known 
Methodist layman of New York city, has 
been elected general secretary of the New 
York State Sunday school association. 


Universalists of Norwood, 
Mass., Observe Centenary 

With impressive services, members of 
First Universalist church of Norwood, 
Mass., led by their pastor, Rev. J. D. 
jrush, celebrated the centennial anniver- 
sary of the founding of the society, Octo- 
ber 22 and 23. 


“Centennial Week” at 
New Lisbon, O. 


The Church of Christ at Lisbon, O., 
observed Nov. 13-20 as “Centennial 
week,” the date November 18 marking 
just 100 years since the famous pioneer 
Disciple evangelist, Walter Scott, bap- 
tized at Lisbon his first convert under 


preaching of his new formulation of 
the ancient gospel.” 


Long Time Pastor Becomes 
Professor of Theology 

Rey. Dr. George Summey, for 24 years 
pastor of Third Presbyterian church, 


New Orleans, moderator in 1925 of the 


general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, has been 
called to the chair of systematic theol- 
gy in Austin seminary, to take the place 
for ear of Dr. Arthur G. Jones, whose 
health has recently broken down. Dr. 
Summey has received leave of absence 


fror s church to take up this work at 


Dr. Simon P. Long Heads 
Luthern Bible School 

rhe new president of Chicago Lutheran 
Bible school is Dr. Simon Peter Long, 
pastor for many years of Wicker Park 
ran church of this city. He has 
served on the board of directors of the 
| for some time and has been one 
I the most enthusiastic and tireless pro- 
of its operations. 


Minneapolis Lutheran Churches 
Organize Great Union Choir 

Some time in January 400 members of 
hurch choirs of Norwegian Lutheran 


a? { 


churches in Minneapolis and St. Paul will 
combine in the presenting of a concert. 
Th : 4 : 

the combined choirs have organized as 
+} 


i “Twin Cities Lutheran Choir.” 


Rhode Island Baptists in 
Cooperative Evangelism 

Some of the leading Baptist churches of 
Rhode Island have been conducting a 15- 
day cooperative evangelistic campaign. 
Among the speakers leading were Dr. J. 

Massee, Boston; Rev. Johnston My- 
ers, Chicago; Rev. Samuel Russell, Bos- 
ton; Rev. Frank M. Swaffield, Somerville; 
Rev. Eugene D. Dolloff, Dorchester; Rev. 
David Miller, Brooklyn; Rev. Ralph E. 
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ELMER E. HELMS, D.D. 


| Author of ‘‘God’s Open,”’ 
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Stewart, Attica, N. Y.; Rev. Walter 
Woodbury, Melrose, and Rev. Arthur B. 
Strickland. 


Episcopalian Youth of Chicago Seek 
Great Cathedral for City 

Chicago needs a cathedral to compare 
with the cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York and that in Washington— 
this is the belief which has inspired Epis- 
copal young people of Chicago to launch 
a movement looking toward the erection 
of such an edifice. To further demon- 
strate their zeal for such, these young 
people recently presented a check for 
$2,800 to Bishop Charles P. Anderson at 
a special service. Commenting upon the 
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movement, Bishop Anderson said: “The 
young people of Chicago will be the ones 
who will bring about a new cathedral for 
Chicago.” 


Cleveland Ministers Declare 
For Eradication of War 

Twelve ministers of Cleveland, O., 
among them Rev. F. Q. Blanchard, Dean 
Thomas W. Graham, of Oberlin college, 
Archdeacon G. F. Patterson of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Ohio, Rev. Louis C. 
Wright and Rabbis Goldman and Silver, 
took occasion on Armistice day to prepare 
a statement of their convictions on war 
and peace. This article was published in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and says in 








Fleming H. Revell Company Announces: 





etc. 


Love Trails of the 
Long Ago 


Love Stories of Bible Men and women 
JAMES I. VANCE, D.D. 
Vashti, Eve, Zipporah, Jephthah, Rebekah, 


} David, Delilah and Mary of Bethlehem, and 





| 


| 


the supreme love between Jesus and all man- 
kind—full of suggestive value to preachers, 
as well as to Bible readers generally. $1.50 





Pastor, Brick Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 


Prophets of the Dawn 


Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. The Beginnings of 
the Religion of the Spirit 


WILLIAM P. MERRILL, D.D. 


Dr. Merrill has succeeded in making the 
critical Eighth Century B. C. real and full of 
suggestions to the crucial Twentieth Century 
A. D. An unusually appealing volume for 
layman and minister alike. $1.50 








Men Who Made and 

Marred History 

Studiesin Great Bible Characters 
A volume of power and inspiration 


for every Bible reader and student 
-minister or layman $1.25 


ADA THURMAN TERRILL 





An Outline Course in 
Bible Study 
A Textbook for Secondary Schools 
A historical and biographical study 
of the Old and New Testaments in 
150 lessons. Includes numerous 
tables, charts, bibliographies, etc 
With eight outline maps, $1.50 


rience. 


BERTHA BALDWIN TRALLE 





Stories New and 
Stories True 


Introduction by Henry Edward 

Tralle 
Dr. William James Sly, Director of 
Religious Education, Linfield Col- 
lege, writes: “Stories full of living 
interest, each containing a vital 
principle of great value to the age 
intended.” $1. 





Missionary 
Methods for 
Church and 

Home 


By 
KATHARINE S. CRONK 
Satted Fe her husband, 


Principles and Programs 
Tested in practical Expe- 


Delavan L. Pierson. $1.50 


Are Missions 
a Failure? 


A Correspondent’s Survey 
of Foreign Missions. 


By 
CHARLES A. SELDEN 
Washington Correspondent, 
“Ladies Home Journal” 

Mr. Selden 
30,000 miles interviewing 
300 leaders in many lands 
An informing and awaken- 
ing document of deep con- 
cern to America. 


CHARLES R. ZAHNISER, PH.D. 


Casework Evan- 


gelism 

Studies in the Art of Christian 

Personal Work 
“If pastors, teachers in Bible 
schools, civic clubs, welfare and 
evangelistic committees will study 
this work, it will be a splendid aid.” 








Dr. Charles M. Sheldon. §1.50 
ronk 
W.S. HERBERT WYLIE 
Introduction by | Nature Stories for 
Children 
Fifty Five-Minute Talks. Intro- 


duction by Amos R. Wells, LL.D. 
Litt.D. 


Extremely effective sermon 
stories, each based on a fresh and 
informing fact in nature—animals, 
birds, insects, fish, flowers, etc. 


$1.50 


LEWIS ROBESON AKERS, D.D. 


The Red Road to 
Royalty 

And Other Addresses. Introduc- 
tion by Bishop Frederick B. Fisher 


Pastor for a score of yeara and now 
president of a thriving college, Dr. 
Akers has seen his preaching at- 
tended by unusually large saudi- 
ences $1.50 





traveled 


$2.00 








Success and You 
Introduction by S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 
N. E. FRIEND 


An antidote to the modern spirit of youth- 
ful disillusionment, cynicism, or indifference 
as regards the fundamental principles of 
genuine success in life. $1.25 





The Keys of Heaven 
A BOOK OF POEMS 
BARBARA YOUNG 
F. C. Mortimer (for forty years New York 
Times editor): “Almost every day and from 
all parts of the country we receive letters 
inquiring about the poems of Barbara Young, 
and whether any book of hers is available.” 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR AT 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


New York, 158 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago, 851 Cass Street 
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Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the 
training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian serv- 
ice. Affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Courses 
open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished 
on request. 


OZORA 8. DAVIS, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 





5757 University Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Bm a 














South America 


Inca Ruins and 
Iguazu Falls 


Finest and Greatest of Cataracts 


Leave New York — January 19th 
Rate — $1975 





Easter in Jerusalem 


Sailing From New York 


S. S. “*Mauretania™ Feb. 2let 
Rate— $1695 





North Africa 
Cruise of Royal Yacht—Prince 


Other Olav—to Mediterranean 
Unusual Christmas and Easter Holiday 
Tripe Cruises to Bermuda, West 
Indies and Florida. 
Special Motor trips in Europe. 





Booklets and complete information on request 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


51 Weat 49th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Circle 2511 Box C 
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WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS BIBLES 


NG 
Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study and many Attractive Illus- 
trations suitable for children. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
496 Winston Building jelphia 
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part: “For the first time in human his- 
tory society faces this institution of war 
as something that can be eradicated as 
surely as human slavery has been abol- 
ished and we look with sorrow upon the 
popular fallacy that wars must ever be. 
This war complex must be eradicated. 
History shows no nation has been per- 
manently secure that has thought and 
prepared for war. A nation’s abiding se- 
curity is attained through proclaiming and 
practicing good will.” 


World’s Sunday School 
Meet at Los Angeles 

The statement was made in a recent 
issue that the 10th convention of the 
World’s Sunday School association would 
be held at Washington, D. C., July 11-18, 
1928. This was in error. The meeting is 
to be held at Los Angeles, on the dates 
indicated. 


Brown University Features 
Vesper Services 

A series of vesper services are being 
held this year at Brown university in the 
college chapel, on Sunday afternoons. 
President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown, 
and Rev. W. L. Stidger, of Kansas City, 
are in charge of the first two services, 
Nov. 20 and 27th. During December, 
musical programs will be featured. 


Famous Vatican Choir to 
Tour This Country 

Sixty choristers from the Roman basili- 
cas of St. Peter and St. John Lateran, 
regarded as one of the greatest polyphonic 
choirs in the world, arrive this month at 
New York city and will visit about 100 
cities of the country during their stay. 
Their first concert will be given in the 
Metropolitan opera house, New York, and 
they will appear in Washington Nov. 30. 
The ages of the members of the choir 
range from 6 to 60. 


Death of Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers 

The death is reported, on Nov. 10, of 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, one of the 
best known Unitarian churchmen in the 
country. He was 70 years old. Dr. 
Crothers, author of a score of books, had 
served as pastor of First Parish church, 
Cambridge, Mass., since 1894. 


Liberals Meet in Joint 
Session in Chicago 

The Chicago Forum council, the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals, 
and the World Unity conference met in 
joint session at Stevens hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 18-20. Among the speakers were 
Prof. Carl S. Patton, Prof. Fred Merri- 
field, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Mr. Fred A. 
Moore, Mr. Horace Bridges, Dr. George 
W. Allison and Rev. A. W. Palmer of 
Chicago; Rev. John H. Randall, Mr. Stan- 
ley High, Mr. James Weldon Johnson and 
Mrs. Anna Garland Spencer, of New 
York; Rev. A. W. Wishart, of Grand 
Rapids; Rev. Charles P. Connelly, of 
Rockford; Dr. R. C. Dexter, of Boston; 
Mr. Jesse Holmes of Swarthmore and 
Mr. P. W. Kuo of China. 


Dr. Van Dyke, at 75, “Neither 
Optimist Nor Pessimist” 

Celebrating his 75th birthday anniver- 
sary, Nov. 11, Dr. Henry van Dyke finds 
himself neither an optimist nor a pessi- 
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BLACK-FACED TYPE 


OXFORD BIBLES 


_ Every proper name at cach place of 
its occurrence is marked for correct pro- 
nunciation. Other words which may 
present difficulties in pronunciation are 
also indicated. The most complete self- 
pronouncing system in use. 


Hanpy EpItion 
Brevier Black-faced Type. Full Self- 
Pronouncing. Size, 634x444 inches. 
Specimen of Type 

-20 | These are the sons of Sé- 

ir the Hér’-ite,»who inhabited 
Printed on fine white and the famous 
Oxford India papers, from $2.50 up. 





EAsy-T0O-READ EDITION 


Superior Black-faced Type. Full 
Self-Pronouncing. Size, 9x5% inches. 


Specimen of Type 
5 And Ré-bék’-ah hear 
| tae spake to E’-sdu | 
Printed on fine white and the famous 
Oxford India papers, from $4.00 up. 


Ask your Bookseller for a FULL 
Self-Pronouncing Oxrorp BIBLE or 
write the publishers, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREsSs 


American Branch 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 
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THE MAN OF TO-DAY 


The Inside of 
Bunyan’s Dream 


By ARTHUR PORTER, D.D. 
and vivid interpretation for these times 
A sy me C hristian classic. Illustrated, $1.75 


FLEMING H. REVELL Co., 158 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 851 Cass St., Chicago 
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| Theological Books, Second-Hand | 
We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list 
of the books you wish to sell or exchange. |) 
Catalogue free 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE | 
914 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















5000 Worcers WANTED 
to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 


some velvet Scripture mottoes. ood commis- 
sion. Send for free catalog and price-lists. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 











Dept. J. Monon Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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mist. “I am not an eptimist,” he said, 
“for there’s too much evil in the world 
and in me. Nor am I a pessimist; there’s 
too much good in the world and in God. 
1 am rather, I suppose, a meliorist, be- 
lieving God wills to make the world bet- 
ter, trying to do my bit to help, and wish- 
ing it were more. At 75 a man can’t ex- 
pect many more joyful surprises. But I 
can still enjoy music and books and good 
talk.” Dr. Van Dyke is hopeful of writ- 
ing “something which has not been said.” 
He was eager to praise the work of 
Struthers Burt, Ernest Poole and James 
Boyd, all of whom studied under him at 
Princeton university. “I am more proud 
f them than of what I have done,” he 

“They all deal with modern themes, 

t one of them has broken the old 
tradition of clean thinking and decent 


writing 


Wisconsin Minister Returns 
To Early Charge After 18 Years 
Rev. G. A. Bird was called to the Meth- 
od pastorate at Fennimore, Wis., 25 
years ago, and after serving there for 7 
vears went to the church at River Falls, 
Wis. Now, at the request of the Fenni- 
church, he is being returned to his 
field. Mr. Bird is praised as 
r and pastor in superlative terms 
River Falls chamber of commerce 
ind the esteem of the Fennimore congre- 
gation is evidenced by their recent de- 
nd for their former leader. 


Dr. Stone of Chicago Called to 
Head McCormick Seminary 
Dr. John Timothy Stone, for 17 years 
at Fourth Presbyterian church, 
Chicago, has been elected president of Mc- 
Cormick theological seminary of this city. 
His election was unanimous. Dr. Stone, 
returning from a trip to New York, met 
with the board, and asked time for thor- 
ugh consideration. “The urgent and 
mous call extended to me,” he said, 
in a signed statement to the board, “com- 
pels thoughtful consideration, thorough in- 
vestigation, extensive counsel and prayer- 
meditation. The inner urge which 
reveals God’s will. can alone determine my 
sion. I must ask you to await such 
deliberate prayerful decision which the 
tance and honor of the choice and 
responsibilities involved warrant.” 


Western Theological 
Seminary Celebrates 
\ 16, 1827, Western theological sem- 


inary, established by the general assembly 
f Presbyterian church at Pittsburgh, 


began its work by enroling a class of 











A gold mine of religious 
poems for children 
A Child's Thought of God 


Compiled by E. A. Grriespre and 
Tuomas Curtis Clark 


Poems, Prayers, Graces 


For Mothers and Their Children 
For Sunday School Teachers and 
Department Superintendents, $1.50 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
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four students. On Nov. 15 of this year, 
the centenary of its founding was cele- 
brated at First Presbyterian church, Pitts- 
burgh, in which the first classes met. 


Dr. H. H. Stiles Closes Long 
Pastorate at Altoona, Pa. 

Rev. Howard H. Stiles closed a pas- 
torate of 33 years at Second Presbyterian 
church, Altoona, Pa., on Oct. 30. 


Scranton Church House Dedicated 
Without Financial Appeal 

A great building and accessories costing 
$320,000 have just been dedicated by Elim 
Park Methodist church, Scranton, Pa., un- 
der the leadership of Rev. J. M. M. Gray, 
without any financial appeal. The build- 
ing just dedicated is to be used for the 
educational and social activities of the 
church. 


New England Presbyterians 
Plan Unity Meeting 

The New England Greater Presby- 
terian day is planned for an earlier date 
this year than usual, Dec. 13. Among the 
leaders present will be Dr. Kyle, mode- 
rator of the United Presbyterian church, 
and Dr. Speer, moderator of the Presby- 
terian church, U. S. A. The morning 
and qfternoon sessions will be held in 
First | Presbyterian church, Boston, and 
the evening meeting in the Scotch church. 


Prayer Meeting Services 
Over Radio 

Rev. W. L. Stidger, of Linwood boule- 
vard Methodist church, Kansas City, re- 
cently resumed the broadcasting of his 
prayer meeting services. Last year this 
broadcast reached a radius of cities in- 
cluding such distant points as Salt Lake 
city, Palm Beach and towns in Saskatche- 
wan, Can. 


Friends to Teach 
Youth in War Ideals 

At the Baltimore yearly meeting, on 
Nov. 1, of the Religious Society of 
Friends, with members in Pensylvania, 
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Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, the following memorial was 
adopted and directed to be sent to the 
President of the United States and others: 
“This society views with apprehension the 
tendency manifest in our country to in- 
crease our military and naval defenses 
and to educate the youth of the nation in 
our high schools and colleges for war. It 
is our firm conviction that our people 
should be educated for peace. We believe 
that the peace of the world can only be 
secured by forces of good will. We so 
appreciate the sanctity of human life that 
we object to the use of war in settling 
disputes between nations, believing that 
it is opposed to the teachings of Jesus and 
the vital principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. We therefore urge upon our gov- 
ernment that it take steps promptly to 
accept the proposal to submit all questions 
arising between this country and France 
to arbitration, as proposed by Premier 
Briand, and when this is done that this 
principle and method be extended to all 
other nations.” 


Dr. Coffin Says Bible Needs No 
Theories as to Its Inspiration 

“It would be better if no theories ex- 
isted as to the inspired nature of the 











| Seventeenth Holy Land Tour 


Conducted by Dr. Allen, June 16 to 
Sept. 2, 1928. Belgium, Egypt, England, 

| France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Palestine, 
Switzerland, Syria, Turkey. $925, no extras. 





Dr. Allen’s new translation of 
Mark's Gospel. Independent, 
clear, vivid, Oriental. Beautifully 
bound, $1 postpaid. Ideal Christ- 
mas present. 


Rev. Ray Allen, Hornell, N. Y. 




















A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. New 
hymns voicing the social consciousness. 
Words within the music staff. Hymns 


From the East 


“Out of some ten or twelve hymn books we 
have been considering, we have selected Hymns 
or THe CuristTiaN Lire. Please send the books 
as quickly as possible.” 

Aug. 27, 1927. 


The most usable, satisfactory, and beautiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D. D. 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 
Two Recent Letters 


Shall We Send You an Examination Copy? 


THE HYMNAL for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Edited by Dr. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery, will be ready soon. If 
you are looking for a new Church School hymnal, we will send you an 
examination copy immediately on publication. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY, 67 West 44th Street, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1866 


logically grouped and in orderly pro- 
gression. Responsive Readings: each 
selection occupies a single page. Clear 
readable type. Durable binding. 


From the West 


“Our committee have investigated thoroughly 
about a dosen hymnals and we consider Hrmne 
or tas Curietian Lire per excellence. The 
mechanical features are almost perfect and the 
content unsurpassed. May we have the books 
at once?” 

Sept. 21, 1927. 
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Bible,” said Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, of 
Union theological seminary, in a sermon 
preached a week ago. “Every man,” he 
continued, “should find out for himself 
the divine source of the Bible’s words. 
When we read the book, do we need some 
chatterbox to tell us, ‘This is sublime’? 
Telling does not help those who know. 
Does Jesus need to tell us he is the Christ? 
His credentials, though they were only 
himself, were sufficient. Life's best things 
are beyond telling. We don't need to 
be told when we are in the presence of the 
beautiful.” Going to modern life for an 
example, Dr. Coffin said: “When a book 
has to be advertised by comments of dis- 
tinguished critics it is a sign that the pub- 
lisher and author are not yet sure of the 
book’s value—that they are not sure of 
the ground it stands on. Imagine any one 
writing a blurb for such an obviously ex- 
cellent work as Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet.’ 
It would be ridiculous. And I would as 
think of writing a defense of the 
Bible as I would of writing a defense of 
the sun.” 


“The Gospel for an Age of 
Prosperity” Reprinted 

The article by Prof. R. W. Frank, of 
McCormick theological seminary, entitled 
“The Gospel for an Age of Prosperity,” 
has been reprinted from The Christian 
Century in booklet form by the Wichita 
council of churches, and may be secured 
from the council at 6 cents per copy 


soon 


Pope Gives Miter to First 
Japanese Catholic Bishop 

On Oct. 30 Rt. Rev. Gennaro Haya- 
saka, the first Japanese in the history of 
the Roman Catholic church to be made 
a bishop, received the miter, crozier, ring 
and gloves, emblematic of his office, from 
Pope Pius XI in an imposing consecra 
tion ceremony at St. Peter's 


Lutherans Launch Campaign in 
Chicago for Clergy Pensions 
Lutheran leaders of the 
ered in Chicago recently for a 
meetings at formally 
rated a campaign for a four million dollar 
pension fund for clergymen of the United 
Lutheran church. It was launched at 
this particular time, for it is exactly 410 
years ago that Luther nailed 
to the church door at Wittenberg 
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Guntur College, Lutheran School 
in India, Prospering 

Last year the Lutheran mission college 
located at Guntur, India, enrolled about 
450 students, being then a 
college This 
standard to first-grade, the school is tak 
ing care of more than 600 students 


second-grade 


year, having raised its 


Methodist Women’s Mission Gifts 
to Reach 40 Million Mark 


It is predicted that the gifts the 
woman's foreign missionary society of the 
Methodist church will total more than 
40 millions this year, according to Mrs 


O. N. Townsend, vice-president at large 
of the organization. This is the 57th year 
of the society's history. 


Oklahoma Conference 
On Religion 

On Dec. 5 and 6 there will be held at 
the Huckins hotel, Oklahoma city, the 
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second annual state conference on re- 
ligion. This conference is the follow-up 
of the conference which was held in 
Oklahoma city last year to consider ways 
in which the state institutions of higher 
learning could cooperate more fully with 
the religious forces of the state in the 
advancement of the spiritual welfare of 
the people. This year it is planned to 
make the scope of the conference much 
broader and to make its subject the re- 
ligious conditions of the state. The re- 
sults of special studies of the rural situ- 
ation in Oklahoma; the use of school 
houses for religious purposes throughout 
the state and special conditions in se- 
lected counties and urban communities 
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Christmas— 


AKE it mean a miracle of healing to the lepers of the 
world. For leprosy may now be cured—it may be com- 
pletely eradicated in a single generation! 


Your Christmas gift will help bring in the glad new day when 
the two million sufferers from leprosy may be rescued from a 


Help rid humanity of that bitter cry ‘““Unclean!’”’ ‘“‘Unclean!’’ 
which has come down the centuries, chilling the heart of a help- 
less world, because no cure had been found for this dread- 


Thousands have already been healed—they have left the 
waste places in which they had for years been wandering, 
hideous objects of humanity—gone back to home and friends, 
and taken their places as useful members of the community. 


You may literally follow in the footsteps of Jesus, obeying his 
command to “‘cleanse the lepers!” You may help perform this 


The American Mission to Lepers is supporting work among 
lepers in eighteen different countries in over one hundred centers, 
treating in hospitals and sanitariums about 20,000 patients, 
besides caring for an immense number of out-patients. 


This Mission officially represents the Protestant Churches of 
America in this great work, but it is supported entirely by 


Will you send a Christman gift for some poor leper child— 
some suffering woman, some hopeless man? And will you send 
it to-day, so that we may reach before Christmas the over one 
hundred centers for which we are responsible? 


Make Christmas real—your Christmas 
real to those who need His healing power 


Please send your contribution to Fleming H. Revell, 
Treasurer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The American Mission to Lepers 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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will be presented. Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, president of the Federal Council of 
churches, has been invited to address the 
conference at one of its evening sessions 
on “Present Tendencies in Religion.” 


Disciples Lose Able 
Woman Leader 

News comes of the death Nov. 11, in 
her home at Lexington, Ky., of the death 
of Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison, long an 
influential leader in the counsels of the 
Disciples of Christ fellowship. She was 
a member of the board of managers of 
the United Christian missionary society 
for years, and her judgment had weight 
in all matters of importance to the Dis- 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 
By John McNeill. Written with the pen of a 
poet and the soul of a prophet. Vividly written 
and inspiring throughout. ($7.00) 
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By Sir Oliver Lodge. Time, space, the stars and 
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By E. Stanley Jones. The most remarkable book 
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WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION 

By Charles R. Brown. If you wish a solid basis 
for your faith, and without theological frills, this is 
your book. ($1.00) 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson. A world-famous 
book, and still a wide seller. ($1.00) 


THE WAY OF JESUS 

By Henry T. Hodgkin. Indicates how the 
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JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD TODAY 
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of work,”’says Norman Thomas, of the Nation. (75c) 
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By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick’s best 
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ciples, as well as in matters pertaining 
to the broader work of the churches. For 
several years Mrs. Harrison was a contribu- 
tor to The Christian Century. 


Three Presidents Honored 
In Church Windows 

The Unitarian Church of Our Father, 
of Lancaster, Pa., has dedicated a group 
of windows to the memory of “great 
emancipators of the human race.” Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln and Wilson are included. 
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THE CHURCH IN OUR TIME 


g yo SOCIETY is undergoing profound changes. Do these changes demand 
radical readjustments on the part of the modern church? Can a church whose 
form and message and habits were fixed within the conditions of former times func- 
tion fruitfully under modern conditions? Four groups of outstanding thinkers and 
leaders will present their views in The Christian Century, beginning at an early 
| date. Note the topics and the lists of notable writers: 


The Church and Our Changing Social Habits 


Justin Wroe Nixon Wm. Norman Guthrie 


Minister Brick Presbyterian Church Rector St. Mark’'s-in-the-Bouwerie 
ochester, N. we New York City 


Rhoda McCulloch Orvis F. Jordan 


Editor-in-Chief Y. W. C. A. Publications Leader in the Community Church 
New York City Movement 
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The Next Important Step for the Church 











Charles E. Jefferson Francis J. McConnell 


Minister Broadway Tabernacle Church Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
New York City 


| Charles W. Gilkey Robert E. Speer 


| Minister Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago Secretary Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
| New York City 


Arthur E. Holt 
Professor of Social Ethics Louis L. Mann 
Chicago Theological Seminary Rabbi of Sinai Congregation, Chicago 


Samuel McCrae Cavert 


Secretary of Federal Council of Churches 


HIS series will be but one feature in a collection which will make 1928 the most 

significant year in the history of The Christian Century. Other features will be a 
discussion of What the War Did to My Mind; and another discussion on Why I Have 
Found Life Worth Living; the series of weekly news reports from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and from other lands; together with candid editorial treatment of 
current events and contemporary issues. 
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